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SPECIAL NOTICES. 

AppITIoNns To CLuBscan be made at any time, singly or otherwise, 
at the club rates. Persons sending in clubs can have the papers go 
to different offices if desirable. 

CuanGine Restpence.—Persons wishing the direction of their 
papers changed, must state from what office it is to be changed, as 
well as the office to which it is to be sent. 

{Ce On all business for the office, Address, 

BATEHAM & HARRIS, 
& Columbus, Ohio. 





GARDENING HINTS. 


Make haste wisely in putting garden crops into the 
ground. Some seecs cannot be planted too early after 
the frosts is out and the soil mellow, such as early 
peas, parsnips, beets, onions, lettuce, &c. ; but others 
will be apt to rot if planted before the ground becomes 
a little warm, as beans, cucumbers, melons, radish- 
es, sweet corn, &c. 

Those who have but little skill in gardening, and 
are not too far distant from a town orcity,can usually 
purchase plants of cabbage, tomato, celery, &c., cheap- 
er than they can raise them themselves. These need 
to be set out before June. 

Trimminc Grave Vines.—Where this has been ne- 
giected until now, it had better be delayed until the 
Jeaves are open as large as a dime, as the vines will 
bleed badly if eut while the buds are swelling. Fruit 
trees and bushes may still be pruned without injury. 

Tree Prantinc may be continued until the buds 
have fairly opened ; but the sooner this work is done 
up now, the better. 





OSAGE ORANGE HEDGING. 


Messrs. Batenam & Harris :—In the last No. of 
the Cultivator,I see a communication from our es- 
teemed friend, Mr. Ernst, relative to the different meth- 
ods of growing Osage Orange hedges. I confess Mr. 
Ernst’s communication contained a concession in ref- 
erence to my hedge that I was not prepared to expect, 
from one 80 strongly attached to the plashing method. 
He concedes that it will answer for inside or division 
fences. 

Now, airs, if without any practical knowledge or 
experience, and no other information than that ob- 
tained from agricultural papers, most of which if not 
all was got from the Ohio Cultivator, have grown a 
hedge that Mr. Ernst admits will answer for inside 
fences, is it not reasonable to suppose that with my 
present experience | can grow those that will answer 
for outside ones, especially when we remedy, as we 
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are now doing, the defect he speaks of in my own 
hedge, namely, the plants being too far apart! I am 
more than ever convinced that the Osage Orange 
needs no plashing, and I think that about two years 
more will convince Mr. Ernst fully that he is mistaken. 
The directions you have recently published will, if 
strictly followed out, produce hedges far superior to 
those grown by any method of plashing. Plashing 
belongs to other species of hedge plants, and not to 
the Osage Orange. Yours truly, 
Dayton, April 11, 1855. Jas. McGrew. 


ple ane e ; 
Late Keerinc AprLes.—At a meeting of the Cin- 
|cinnati Horticultural Society on the 7th inst., the 
Fruit Committee report upon the apples before them : 

Miva or Bratr.—Extensively known throughout 
;the West ; in many places it has been propagated by 
/root suckers by the early settlers. This fruit, though 
| only of second rate quality, has so many good proper- 
| ties that we desire to present it to the Society. It is 
| profuse and regular bearer, though of small size ; it 
|is juicy and tender ; may be eaten in the fall and win- 
ter, and is easily kept until spring. The country peo- 
ple frequently preserve them in open rail pens, simply 
lined and covered with straw. On the contrary, 
| though a delicate fruit, it is deficient in flavor, resem- 
| bling in its character that of the Westfield Seek-no- 
‘farther, to which fruit it has many relations. We 
cannot estimate it higher than second rate. 
| Pryor’s Rep.—JIn fine condition, firm and fresh. 
| This fruit is deserving of high commendation for its 
/many good properties. It varies much in its appear- 
jance, being sometimes green, russetted, then dull 
| orange russet, without a trace of red, or blushed to a 
| greater or less extent, and again deeply red or striped, 
and sometimes almost black with depth of color. 
There may be different varieties, but all are charac- 
terized by richness of flavor, and the form that con- | 
tains the greatest amount of material within a given 
compass, having a very small cavity and basin. Be- 
ing a native of Virginia, it is found to succeed well in 
the middle States. 

Raw te’s Janet. —Always admired by our commit- 
tee, is again welcomed as a general favorite, sound, 
crisp, juicy and well flavored—a constant and prolific 
bearer. 





‘ eeatte . 
Crear Cross-cot Sawinc Macuines.—Last spring 
my neighbor handed me a number of the Cultivator 
containing an inquiry respecting one horse cross-cut 
sawing machines, for sawing stove wood. I would 
say we have been making for the last few years, to go 
by draft, with all the parts worth transporting, includ- 
ing the horse power, for $65 00—saw filed and set. 
Some of our customers represent them as being just 
the thing for family use. It will cut logs of any 
length. The power is adapted to running straw cut- 
ters, corn shellers, grindstones, &c. Yours truly, 






















Braceviille, O., March, 1855. Catvin Stowe. 
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PLAN OF PENNSYLVANIA FARM BARNS, 


Frienp Epitors :—As [ was repeatedly requested | 
while traveling in your State, and by letter since my 


I thought best to offer it through the Cultivator. 1 
saw some barns in your State of pretty good size and 
highly finished outside, but set upon blocks of stone 
or wood, and scarcely high enough from the ground to 
allow space for sheep or hogs to shelter under, with 
cattle, &c., shivering outside in the pitiless storm ; 
while with the expense of painting, &c., outside, ap- 
plied to building cellar walls, and having the barn 
raised some eight feet from the ground, would have! 
afforded ample room and shelter for perhaps all the 
stock about the farm, and also much of the manure, 
which if your farmers don’t value, they ought to, as it 
is evident there are the fewest number of farms in Ohio 
but would be the better for an application of manure. 
We hereaway esteem manure made and kept under 
shelter till needed, three |:undred per cent. better than 
that which has been all the time exposed to the 
weather. Do not wear out your soil ; leave it so that 
your successors can get a subsistence from mother 
earth. There will not be new and virgin soil for all 
generations yet to come. 





Figure First. 
a 
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return, to furnish a plan of a good Pennsylvania barn, | 804 two floors. 
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into troughs in each end of the yard or open space, by 
a hydraulic ram. 
The story above is divided into 4 parts, two mows 
The mows are at each end of the 

arn, 18 feet wide, one floor 14 feet wide, the other 
15 feet, and raised 3 feet higher than the bottom of 
the other floor and mows ; designed to make it easier 
to pitch hay or grain from the wagon, when driven in 
to it, to the top of the mow. 

We fill one mow by driving in to the lower floor, 
and then drive in to the raised floor, to fill the other 
mow and the first floor. The raised floor being kept 
for threshing upon, and the overshoot in front is re- 
served for straw. We now use a horse-power fork or 
hoister, to get the hay up from the wagon. Over the 
entrance of the upper floor is a dormer roof, under 
which is a large arch for holding roots for stock. It 
is entered by a doorway out of the entry, and can be 
filled from a cart through the windows of either end. 
The hay is thrown from the mows through a funnel 
into the entry below, and the straw in like manner 
into the open space below, or into racks fixed for its 
reception. 

Figure Second. 
Windows. 
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| The other barn has the main building 40 by 88 ft., 


stone stabling 8 ft. high, and 16 ft. frame on the wall; 
an overshoot 18 ft. wide, extending the whole length 
of the barn, at the front or south side. The under 
story of stabling is divided as follows, (see figure 2d.) 
| Sixteen feet of the east end whole width of the barn, 
|is used for a horse yard and reception of the manure 
|from the horse stables. A division wall is here, 
| through which are doors, one to enter the horse sta- 
| bles, which are situate along the back wall, and twelve 


In the eastern part of our State barns are built of | feet wide, an entry door some 14 ft. from the back 
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different material, size and form. Some are double! wall, and another stable door on the other side of the 
deckers, but mostly single. Some are built of stone,|entry. These enter from the east, (or toward the 
some of brick, but generally frame with stone or brick dwelling.) The entry is 8 ft. wide, and extends 
cellars. 1 will give the plan of my barns, as I Jike| through to within 18 feet of the other end. Here is 
the arrangement of them, and they being much like|a cross entry, forming a T. Beyond this cross entry 
those most approved in this section. One has the|is a row of stables for feeding cattle in, divided by 
main building 40 by 66 ft., stone cellar 8 ft. high,| gates, extending the whole width of the stable, and 
open to the south, with 16 ft. frame to the square,| opening so as to let the cattle out. At the front of 
upon the walls: An overshoot in front 19 feet wide, the barn, a tier of stalls 10 ft. wide, on the opposite 
running the whole length of the barn, supported by| side of the main entry. The troughs and racks of all 
posts. ‘The first story or cellar is divided into4 ranges the stables are accessible from the entries. The bal- 
of stables, extending from the back wall 24 ft., with ance of the under story is open for shelter for stock 
entries, a!l with doors opening to the south, (see figure and manure, being 26 ft. wide and 72 feet long, with 
ist,) leaving for shelter outside of the stables, for stock | a shed 16 by 30 ft., built along the north-west side of 
and manure, a space 314 by 66 ft. Water is forced! the barn-yard, adjoining the barn. A space some 12 
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ft. square is reserved off the horse stables, and open to 
the entry, for cutting straw, &c.,in. The entries of 
both barns are floored with stone, broken fine, and 
covered with coarse sand and lime mortar. The sec- 
ond story of this barn is divided and arranged much as 
the other, with water also driven to it from a spring, 
and has several outlets by hydrants, at convenient 
points. 

I like the arrangement of the stabling and entries 
of the last described barn best. TI give a description 
of the two, that persons might follow which ever plan 
seem to suit their fancy. The same arrangements 
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lacious impression. Let any person who is skeptical 
on this point ride a horse in the summer which has 
just been taken out of a grass field, along with another 
kept on hay and corn, atethe moderate rate of seven 
or eight miles in the hour; the grass-fed horse will 
sweat profusely, while the other will be perfectly cool 
and dry. This proves that the system of the one eat- 
ing grass over-abounds with fat and those portions of 
the blood which are destined to form that deposit.— 
Those who advocate grazing wil! no doubt exclaim, 
“Oh! this is a test of condition, which is not required 
|in young and growing animals.” I beg to state that 


will suit barns of almost any size. Frame barns with| it is highly important, if the acme of condition is to be 
stone cellars, are considered preferable to stone or attained by animals of mature age. that the growth 
brick ones. The weatherboarding of the first described | and gradual development of their frames should be 


barn are nailed on perpendicular, and jointed close. — 

The second one are part upright and part horizontal, 

and all lapped. Txos. Woon. 
Peningtonville, Chester Co., Pa. 

Nore.—In the above plans we have not maintained the propor- 
tions according to measurement ; the figures and exp!anations will 
indicate the proportions.—Eps. 
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RIGHT FEED FOR WORKING TEAMS. 


Ceci is an English writer of great repute in what 
relates to the horse. His remarks on feeding are par- 
ticularly appropriate at this season of the year, when 
the Spring work is coming on. 


with what is said below, that we do not hesitate to 
endorse the article and commend it to our farmer) 


Our whole experience | 
with horses and teams for active service, so fully agrees | 


composed of those healthy and vigorous elements upon 
| which the structure of future condition can be raised. 
| Animal substances are to a very great extent subser- 
| vient to the nature and quality of the food with which 
the individuals are nourished. I believe farmers would 

find it much to their advantage if they were to con- 
sider this subject with reference to feeding cattle and 
| sheep, so that they might select those kinds of food 

which abound with properties more conducive to the 
production of flesh than fat. There is no kind of food 
which the horse consumes which has not a tendency 
to deposit some portion of fat. Itis a substance which 
must exist to a certain extent; but as it is muscular 
power, not a predisposition to adipose rotundity, which 
| enhances the value of the animal, the reasons are ob- 
vious what guide should be taken in the selection of 


Senie lite food. I have on a former occasion hinted the pro- 
Whe h : i acai — _ | priety of bruising the oats, and I will now state my 
en horses are turned out to grass in the spring) reasons for doing so. The first I will mention is 

¢ the year, the muopea nature of the food causes | economy. Three bushels of oats which have under- 
— bP ga often to a ga kgoes oo 18 mac gone that process are equivalent to four which have 
sidered by many pembons a most desirable event—a| not, and the animals which consume them derive 
great misconception. The herbage is overcharged | greater benefit. Various schemes are adopted to in- 
pig bpp ver gee ge prose syst myo nature, | duce horses to masticate their corn, all of which are 

10 aken u 1€ | j i i 

oie douhext 4 a r ¢ un P rl ; |ineffectual. Scattering them thinly over the surface 
organs destined for the secretion of urine, or by the | of a spacious manger, mixing a handful of cut hay or 
absorbent vessels of the body ; the superfluous fluid | straw with each feed, and such like devices, will not 
meres Sree Pe rg ae emer with the ' cajole the animal to the performance of mastication. 
yah an rE atc Sener eine a ideas he A horse that is disposed to bolt his corn, however 








frequent attendant. The system is deranged; but 
the mischief does not terminate here. If the purging 
continues, a constitutional relaxation of the bowels is 
established, very debilitating to the animal, and often 
difficult to control. I am so decidedly opposed to an 
unrestricted allowance of luxuriant grass to horses at 
any age, that nothing could induce me to give it to 
them. I may not be able to enlist all my readers as 
converts to the practice ; I trust I may a great many 
ofthem. After the second year, hay should form a 
considerable portion of the daily food, in summer, to 
every animal intended for hunting or riding. If a 
horse is supported entirely upon the grass which he 
collects in a rich pasture field, or upon that which may 
be cut and carried to him in his paddock, he must 
consume a much greater bulk than of hay in an equiv- 
alent time, to afford nourishment to the system.— 
Grass being very full of sap and moisture, it is very 
rapidly digested, consequently the horse must be con- 
tinually eating it. This distends the stomach and the 
bowels, and the faculty of digestion is impaired ; for 
the digestive powers require rest as well as other or- 
gans of the body, if they are to be preserved in perfect 
condition. By the custom of grazing, the muscular 
system is enfeebled, and fat is substituted. This may 
escape the notice of superficial observers, who do not 
mark the distinction between the appearance of a fat 
and a muscular animal; who conceive so that the 
bones are covered, and the points are rounded, all that 
is requisite has been attained. But that is a very fal- 
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carefully it may be spread along his manger, will soon 
learn to drive it into a heap with his nose, and collect 
as much with his lips as he thinks fit before he begins 
to masticate. Whatever food enters the stomach of 
any animal, and passes away in an undigested form, 
may be considered as so much dross or extraneous 
matter, which, not having afforded nutriment, is preju- 
dicial to the creature which consumed it. A mistaken 
notion of economy is often the incentive to turning 
horses out in the summer, to be entirely dependent 
upon grass for their support. A few remarks will 
surely dispel that error. Twenty-two bushels of cats 
—allowing one bushel per week from the 15th of May 
to the 16th of October—may be estimated as the pro- 
duce of half an acre of Jand, and half a ton of hay that 
of another half acre, although a ton anda half per 
acre is not more than an average crop. It requires at 
least an acre of grass land to support a horse during 
the period above named. CEciL. 


Rice Corn.—Last year I raised about ten bushels 
of rice corn, so called here. [ t grows like broom corn 
in the stock ; the seed is nearly white, about twice as 
large as broom corn. The seed grows in a cluster.— 
We scald it two or three times, then boil it, and pre- 
pare it like hominy. If you know of a better way to 
prepare it, please let us know it. M. THomen. 

Baltimore, Fairfield Co., April, 1855. 

If a man could have half his wishes, he would dou- 
ble his troubles. 
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SHORT-HORN BULL CALF SCHENANDOAH. 
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SEYMOUR AUBUPY ut Y, 


The above beautiful Short-horn bull calf, bred by, and the property of Col. J. M. Sherwood, of Auburn, N. 


Y., was calved 27th December, 1853. Color, roan. 




















4th, by Earl of Chatham, 10,176.—— Red Rose 2d, 
5281, Rose Ann, by Belerophon, 3119. 
2816.—— Moss Rose, by Barron, 58. 

252.—— Princess, by Favorite, 252. 

Snoden’s Bull, 612. Masterman’s Bull, 422. 


Sedgefield Hall, by Mr. Hall. 


Rosette, by Belvidere, 1706. 
Angelina, by Phenomenon, 491. 
(Bred by R. Collins, by Favorite, 252. 
Harrison’s Bull, 669. 


Got by 3d Duke of Cambridge, 5941. 
by Napier, 6238. 


Dam Red Rose 
Tube Rose, by South Durham, 
Red Rose, by Waterloo, 
Anna Boleyn, by Favorite, 
Hubbuck, 319. 
bought of Mr. Pickering, of 


























SHADE TREES FOR TOWNS AND STREETS. 


A committee of the Cincinnati Horticultural Soci- 
ety, through their chairman, Dr. Mosher, reported the 
following in regard to shade trees, which was accepted 
and ordered to be entered upon their minutes : 

To the President of the Cincinnati Horticultural So- 
ciety :—The Committee on Shade Trees beg leave to 
report that they have, for several years past, bestowed 
much attention to the subject of shade trees in gen- 
eral, and made many observations, at different seasons 
of the year, especially during the past summer of un- 
precedented drouth and heat, in order to ascertain and 
determine the best kinds for planting in cities as we}! 
as in the country, for ornament and for shade. 


The task of making a selection of trees adapted to ~ 


all the purposes of ornamental planting, of pleasure 
grounds, of lawns, and in the streets of cities, would 
require a more extensive knowledge of the aboretum 
than your committee would pretend to claim. For 
pleasure grounds, especially if extensive, scarcely any 
trees selected from our native forests will come amiss, 
if planted in groups, or promiscuously arranged, al- 
ways having regard to circumstances as locality, shape 
of the surface, aspect, character of the soil, &c., avoid- 
ing as much as possible straight rows, which are un- 
sightly, and we think should scarcely ever be allowed, 
except along the streets of cities and villages, and on 
each side of roads and public highways in the country. 


We can conceive nothing that would contribute 
more to beautify the scenery, and yield comfort and 
pleasure to the traveler, than the grateful shade of 
continuous rows of graceful Elms, of Silver Maples, of 
Sugar Maples, of Tulip-trees, or even the common 
Locust, when planted in extended lines along the road 
sides. In addition to these, we would recommend the 
planting of our native Oaks of every species, where 
the land is suitable, either for shade or ornament. 
trees are hardier, or present a more beautiful or classic 
foliage. 


No| 


In selecting a list of trees suited to planting along 
the streets of cities in this climate, we shall confine 
ourselves to the consideration of those only that have 
been planted and fairly tested in and about the city of 
Cincinnati within the last twenty years, for the pur- 
pose of affording ornament and shelter from the in- 
tense heat of an almost tropical summer’s sun. 

It is evident, therefore, that our range of choice 
must be quite limited, as out of the great number that 
have been tried in this city, a few only can withstand 
the vicissitudes to which they are necessarily exposed. 
The roots compressed and contorted beneath brick and 
stone pavements and walls, and the branches and fo- 
liage smothered with dust, and smoke, and pestiferous 
gases. 

This small number, therefore, to sustain such extra- 
ordinary exposures, must possess a character of great 
hardihood. 

The above considerations should always direct the 
citizen in selecting shade trees to plant along the 
streets. He will find it necessary in many instances 
to forego the enjoyment of odoriferous flowers, to se- 
cure a dense green and compact foliage, that will pro- 
tect him from the scorching rays of the sun. A fo- 
liage also that is obnoxious to the depredations of in- 
sect tribes. 

The first tree that we would unhesitatingly recom- 
mend, after watching it carefully during the past sea- 
son of unmitigated heat and drouth, both in the city 
and country, is the Chinese Ailanthus, or Tree of 
Heaven, with its smooth, erect stem, strong and sturdy 
branches, with a deep green and graceful foliage of 
| unsurpassed beauty. No other tree can be found in 
this country that communicates to a street in the city 
such an air of oriental magnificence, as two long ex- 
tended rows of this beautiful exotic. 
| But to convey to the beholder a pure sense of its 
| grandeur and beauty, the rows should be continuous, 
|and not alternated or interrupted by any other trees, 
| Long avenues of one kind produce the most pleasing 
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effect; but different streets may, with much good 
taste, be planted with entirely different sorts. 

The objections to the Ailanthus that have been 
urged by a few persons of sensitive nerves—the pecu- 
liar odor of the flowers—we consider altogether futile, 
as familiarity and habit will soon render it not only 
innocent, but an agreeable perfume ; and the whole 
tree so far from being poisonous, has been found to be 
tne tonic and stomachic, like the Prickiy 

sh. 

Next to this comes the Silver Poplar, or Abele tree. 
This, although presenting an entirely different appear- 
ance, in another form of beauty, is very hardy, and 
affords a good shade, particularly the newer varieties. 

The Catalpa, which has been long tried, is also 
another good clean tree, free from insects, with large, 
smooth, silky leaves, and most beautiful, showy flow- 
ers, is quite hardy, and affords a most agreeable shade 
to the sidewalk. 


TO 
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somethings” seem to favor the opinion, and will scarce- 
ly believe otherwise ; but this results from that back- 
ward mode of reasoning, that compels us to look upon 
the error, rather than embrace the light of science.— 
The horse may be destroyed by powerful medicines, 
but the bot being the monarch of his own domicil, the 
stomach, can refuse the dose you « ffer him. 

The best way to rid the horse of bots, is to turn him 
into a pasture in the spring, at which time the bot 
comes to matuiity, and will then vacate his strong- 
hold. 

Bots cannot be killed by poisons, for they will live 
jand grow fat in turpentine, and even in some ot the 
mineral acids, so that it is folly to attempt their ex- 
pulsion. 

All animals as well as man, are more or less pes- 
|tered with various kinds of parasites, and they seldom 
‘do harm. The pig is often infested with animalcula, 
|so that its body is surcharged with the same, and this 





The European Linden, so far as tried in the city, ~~ et og tere peculiar appearance known as mea- 
seems to flourish well, and forms a dense pyramidal |8!es.—Wr. Yada. 
head, and the perfume of its flowers is delightful. 
The Paper Mulberry was one of our best trees for | 
the street ; it is of quick growth, entirely free from | 
insects, forms a dense spreading shade, and although! The annexed cut 
nearly destroyed by the unexampled winter of 1851, is an external rep- 
deserves again to be tried. ‘resentation of a new 
The Silver Maple is another beautiful tree, but does | patent single hand 
not flourish amid the dust and smoke of a crowded|Corn Planter, by 
city. In an open, airy street it will thrive very well,| Chas. H. Dana, of 
+ cannot be recommended for genera! planting in |New Hampshire.— 
e city. Seeadvertisement 
The Horse Chestnut is another good tree for the i is carried in ia 
street, in Eastern cities, and deserves atrial here. It ‘hand by the handle, 
a a broad spreading top, and has handsome \seen at the top, and 
owers. |plunged down at 
The Weeping Willow is another tree that grows | riper taarvala for 
with much vigor in Cincinnati, and if planted in con-| depositing the seed 
tinuous rows along the more retired streets, and trained |in the ground. The 
nigh, it would afford an object of exquisite beauty and jinternal arrange- 
elicacy. ments are such that 
For planting lawns and door-yards in the country,|when the planter 
we would not presume to make a selection, as all trees | strikes the ground, 
and shrubs are ornamental, if planted with taste—that a slide attached to 
is, agreeably to the dictates of nature, and not in math- | the handle is pressed 
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DANA’S HAND CORN PLANTER. 











ematical lines and diagrams. 
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BOTS IN HORSES. 


Bots originate from the larva of the gad fly, which 
being deposited on the sides and fore extremities of 
the horse in the shape of nits, are licked off by the 
tongue of the horse, and thus pass into the stomach, 
and finally assume the form of a full grown dot, and 
when capable of exercising an independent life, they 
leave the stomach, their natural habitation, by the ali- 
mentary passage and rectum, burrow into the earth 
and there undergo a sort of metamorphosis, acquire 
wings, and in their turn deposit nits, and thus perpet- 
uate the species. 

They seldom do any harm, and while in the stom- 
ach they cannot produce pain, as is generally supposed, 
because they are located on the cuticular division, a 
portion of the stomach as insensible as the lining 
membrane of the fowl’s gizzard, and if ever found to 
have burrowed through the walls of the stomach into 
the abdominal cavity, they are there from the force of 
circumstances, occurring in the death of the horse, 
from peculiar causes, or from drenching the animal 
with strong medicine or poison. 

If a horse happens to have a sudden attack of colic, 
or any other acute disease, and should turn his head 
towards the side, expressive of the pains and agony 
experienced, many people jump at the conclusion, that 
the horse is afflicted with bots, and all the “ Know 














down, which opens 
a cavity or charger, 
by which means the 
desired number of 
kernels of corn fall 
| through a branching 
groove at the bottom 
of the machine, upon 
an iron plate, which 
is closed upon a 
spade, which pierces 
the earth and makes a receptacles for the corn. 








On 
lifting the machine by its handle, the iron plate opens 
from the spade, and the corn is left in the ground.— 
Thus a man will plant with accuracy as fast as he 


chooses to walk across the field. The machine looks 
to us very simple, and little likely to fail of operating 
successfully on any ground fit for receiving corn. 

Fine Horse 1x Micnican.—The splendid Hamil- 
tonian Morgan which took the first prize in the class 
of three year old stallions at the Springfield (Mass. ) 
Horse Show in 1853, is now owned by J.R. & R. R. 
Briggs, of Romeo, Mich. Mr. B. informs us that he 
has refused $4,000 for him, and intends to keep him 
as long as he lives. 


Mittet Seev.—W. A. Gill informs us that he will 
procure Millet Seed, to supply orders that may be sent 
in soon. 
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BREEDING DAIRY STOCK. 


duce ; it is the aggregate return of all the stock which 
makes the profit. He did not believe that the milking 
property in animals was any more a matter of chance 
than any other property ; blood should tell in this as 
well as in anything else. In forming a breed, defect- 
ive animals should always be excluded. 


ee > 


DOCTORING CATTLE AND HORSES. 


We find some sensible remarks in a recent lecture 
by Dr. Geo. H. Dadd, Veterinary Surgeon, of Boston. 
milkers. Of this we spoke in a former number of the saa open aoe _ysiy ~ _ 

rs. ence, as it is. e wish there were more such men.— 
Cultivator. Ata discussion recently had by the Ag- 1 
ricultural Club in Boston, the following various and | The veterinary science, has been too long neglected 
conflicting opinions were advanced by men of high in this country, and for one reason, because it has 
ey Braintree, thought there were as feue aang — 7 volo, sy ie + oy 
» French, , snowledge of anatomy, physiology, and the laws o 
good cows among natives as any, but they cannot be life, and Therefore pen a He success. They 
—— on for a a 1 — wet calves from |begin an examination of an animal by hunting for a 
good native cows, and found only one good one among |“soft place” in the tail, and failing in that, go to the 
them—the rest went to the butcher. He thought the jother ieaeuiie, and sonnei rth the pec if they find 
milking property was very much “a chance thing ” in \the horns hot, they say that the animal has the “horn 
po vay £ Duxb hislintda as jail,’ and commence curious operations in boring the 
r. Sprague, of Duxbury, believed there were nat- horns. But heatin the horns is only a symptom of 
ural laws in reference to cattle, and that they operate |disease, not disease itself. Like the tending of the 
with as much certainty as other natural laws. Bake- | circulation to the surface in the human system, it in- 
a2 SS = mye — yan fe tan sage tog of pa By ape on_ boring 
- it wa e by g stem. £ into a horn, pus is exuded, and the operator immedi- 
applied similar principles to the Short-horn cattle, and lately cries “horn-ail.” But this is nonsense. There 
with the same results. What we call native cattle |js a direct connection in the horns of animals with the 
cannot be depended on in breeding. Our ancestors | nostrils, and this matter which escapes is caused by 
came from various parts of England. ‘Their stock, | nasal gleets, or running of the nose, and should be 


There is a great diversity of opinion among stock 
growers on the point of breeding dairy stock. A first 
class animal will not always bring even a medium for 
milk, but we have no doubt that a careful selection of 
such propagators, will in time produce a race which 
can generally be relied on. Individuals of good pro- | 
ductiveness may be found in nearly every class, from | 
natives to high bred, while these same individuals have 
failed to transmit their most desirable qualities, as 












also, came from different sections, and has been bred 
here promiscuously. Good animals can be obtained 
by selecting from thousands, but to make a stock that 
will produce with certainty the qualities we want, in- 
dividuals should be taken and the progeny bred to- 
gether for twenty years. 

Mr. Fay, of Linn, thought Mr. Sprague had given 
the main points in their true light. We have as indi- 
viduals, as good oxen and cows as can be found ; what 
we want is a breed of such. It must be done by breed- 
ing in-and-in, or from certain animals first selected, 
till a fixity of type is established, or for twenty or thirty 
years. 

Mr. Wm. Buckminster, of the Ploughman, said that 
though the Devon was his favorite stock, he was in 
favor of having other breeds tried. He would encour- 
age the careful breeding of natives. He knew there 
were excellent cows among them. He had owned 
one that gave 15 lbs. of butter a week. He reared 
nine calves from her, and only one proved good. This 
shows the uncertainty of the stock. To become gen- 
erally valuable it must be better bred. A neighbor 
had a native cow that gave 154 Ibs. of butter a week. 
Including milk and butter, and her calf, sold for veal, 
she brought her owner $156 in one year. As to breed- 
ing in-and-in, he did not object to it. He had bred his 
stock for seven years to one bull, and it was growing 
better. 

Referring to the Oakes cow, he said that no good 
stock was bred from her. We find instances of na- 
tive cows giving great quantities of milk and butter, 
but if they will not produce their like, what do we 
gaint Why should such and such animals be called 
native? Many of them were known to have descend- 
ed from imported stock. 

Mr. Merriam, of Tewksbury, referred to what had 
been said at a previous meeting about selecting cows 
in Brighton market, and said it was of but little con- 
sequence what these animals do, the question is, what 
can be bred from them! If they will not produce a 
good stock, on the average, they are not valuable as 
breeders. It is the average excellence we want; it 











is of no consequence how much individuals may pro- 


drawn off in a natural way. Upon the inner surface 
of the horn is a membrane, and if it is punctured by 
boring, a disease in the horns will be likely to ensue. 
Hollowness is a characteristic of horns in all cattle ; 
there is a perfect channel, extending from the tip of 
the horns to the nose. There is a disease of the brain 
which sometimes destroys cattle. I have put my hand 
into the brains of cattle after death, and found them 
as soft as sponge. This is owing to derangements of 
the stomach. There is a great degree of sympathy 
between the head and the stomach; strike a mana 
blow on the head, and it will make him feel sick ; 
strike him on the stomach, and it will make him fall 
down from giddiness. Now this “horn-ail” is indiges- 


tion. 


I knew of a cow which was driven ninety miles, and 
on arrival home, was found to be suffering from con- 
stipated bowels. Her owner was ignorant of the prop- 
er measures to be taken, and applied to his neighbors 
for advice ; they recommended some one thing, and 
some another. He gave her, three days in succession, 
a pound of salts, and these failing to produce any ef- 
fect, 36 drops of Croton oil, (enough to kill any but a 
sick cow,) then a quarter of a pound of antimony, and 
finally, a quarter of a pound of gunpowder. The ani- 
mal died, and I found, on a post-mortem examination, 
that all this medicine had passed into the paunch, and 
had consequently produced no effect. 

If medicine is poured rapidly into a cow, it will run 
directly into the paunch ; but if administered gently, 
the cow will be enabled to pass it away to the fourth 
or digestive stomach, where it will operate. Horses, 
however, are so constructed, that whatever is poured 
down the throat is sure to passintothestomach. Cat- 
tle are subject to the same diseases as we are, and 
should be treated in like manner, and with equal skill. 
We have a disease among cattle in this country, call- 
ed pleura pneumonia, which generally takes the best 
of the herd. The veterinary surgeons in Europe, are 
now experimenting, by innoculating cattle for pleuro- 
pneumonia ; they obtain matter from the diseased an- 
imal, and introduce it into the system of healthy ones 
in view of palliating that awful disease. 
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A horse taken with the cholic, which is produced by 
the gathering of carbonic acid gas in the stomach, 
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tached to one end, and the pad for the other wheel so 
attached to the other end of the main bar as to turn 


which cannot find vent, cannot be cured by the ordina- | on such attachment, or fastening such turning pad to 


ry remedies; by inserting, with the help of instru-| 
ments, a tube, a passage is provided for the escape of | 
When constric- | 


the gas, and the animal is relieved. 
tion of the neck of the bladder is the difficulty, of which 


science enables us easily to trace the symptoms, a | 


cure may be effected by a similar course of action— 
letting off the urine with an inserted tube. Spasmo- 
dic cholic, is located in the muscular coat of the intes- 
tines. It arises from perverted nervous action, and 
therefore, medicines that act on the nervous system of 
an anti-spasmodic character, should be used. 
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LIST OF NEW PATENTS, 
Relating to Agriculture and Domestic Arts, up to 
April 1, 1855. 
(From the Scientific American.) 


Gratn anp Grass Harvesters.—John H. Manny, 
of Rockford, Ill.,and Henry Marcellus, of Amsterdam, 


N. Y.: We claim supporting the stalks of grass or | 


grain to be cut by means of rods or wires on one side 
of the sickle, while they are supported on the opposite 
side by means of the edges of the finger in the usual 
way, substantially as set forth. 

We also claim the construction of the shanks or 
rear part of the fingers, in such form that the shanks 
will pass or overlap each other and mutually support 
each other and stiffen the finger bar, substantially as 
set forth. 

We also claim the manner described of connecting 
the rods to the fingers and to the cutter bar, and of 
adjusting them so as to support and brace the point of 
the finger with such degree of force as may be re- 
quired, substantially as set forth. 


Corn SHEtLERs.—J. P. Smith, of Hummelstown, 
Pa: I am aware that an adjusting flat toothed bar 
has been used opposite to a toothed cylinder in corn 
sheller ; I am also aware that the ribbed shelling bar 
has been used; therefore, I do not claim any of the 
above named parts. 

But I claim, first, the breast beam, j, having fluted 
concave ribs, 11, cross ribs n n, with openings or spa- 
ces, Q Q, and sliders, o o. 

Second, I claim the guide frames, rr, in separate 
pieces, for the purpose described. 

Third, I claim the vibrating feeder having teeth 
thereon in combination with the pulley, z, having a 
zig zag groove, e, substantially as described. 


Hanp Cuttivator.—J. A. Robinson, of Poplin, N. 
H.: I do not claim the yoke, A, nor the knives, B; 
but what I claim is the instrument, as described, for 
weeding and cultivating plants in rows, the same con- 
sisting substantially of the combination of the yoke, 
A, with the knives, B, constructed and operating in 
the manner and for the purpose set forth. 


Wacon Brake.—J. E. Blodgett, of Hannibal, N. Y.: 
I do not claim the originating of the idea of wagon 
brakes, or their invention, claiming only certain im- 
provements in the construction and application of 
wagon brakes, as described, rendering them perfectly 
effectual and applicable to all kinds of loading. 

I claim the application of wagon brakes to the for- 
ward wheels of wagons by using the hounds, swa 
bar, block tongue, or other appendages running back 
from and firmly attached to the front axle, as the frame 
for the support and steadying of such brakes ; also 
the construction of a brake so light and simple as to 
admit of being supported by such frame, such brake 
* having a main bar of sufficient length to receive both 
pads, said main bar turning upon its fastening at or 
near its centre with the pad for one wheel firmly at- 


be of such form as to bear against its whee! on being 
turned partly round, and to bear harder on being turned 
further, and at the same time by crowding back that 


‘end of the main bar to which it is attached, to throw 


the other end with its pad against the other wheel, as 
described. 


Rakes and Evevators.—A. H. Gaston and Jos. 
Smith, of Sunbury, O.: We claim the endless belts, 
D D, rakes, L, in combination with the rollers, x, re- 
volving forks, P P, for the purpose of raking and load- 
ing hay, as set forth. 


Manvuracture or Bricxs.—L. E. Ransom, of Ha- 
vana, O.: I make no claim to any portion of the pro- 
cesses of manufacturing bricks set forth in the French 
patents of Capgras & Chanon, June 21st, 1843, and 
Charles Henry Marigret, May 22, 1840. 

But I claim the manufacture of bricks, substantially 
as described ; that is to say by first spreading the tem- 
pered mortar or clay at once upon the ground where 
‘the bricks will be left to dry, and in beds of certain 
desired length, width, and thickness, and then while 
the mortar is in a soft state, or before it shall crack 
by too much drying, producing therein lines of weak- 
ening or separation defining the dimensions of the 
bricks, without regard to their smoothness or final fin- 
ish, and after the bricks in drying shall have separated 
from each other along the lines thus formed, turning 
them on edge, and squaring and polishing their edges, 
and defining the thickness of the same by rubbing 
over them the metallic tool, P, or otherwise, substan- 
tially as set forth; the desired thickness of the bed 
being produced by means of guide bars or molds and 
scraper or lute, substantially as specified, whereby I 
am enabled to dispense with off-bearers and otherwise 
to simplify the manufacture of bricks. 


Gratin anp Grass Harvesters.—W. A. Wood, of 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y.: I am aware that a conical track 
clearer, separate and independent of the bearing 
wheel, has been used in mowing machines ; this I do 
not claim. 

But I claim making the inner face of the supporting 
wheel conical, for the purpose of clearing the track 
for the next or return swath of the machine, as de- 
scribed. 

I do not claim a reserved space in general on the 
platform between the end of the cutting point and the 
frame. 

But I claim the forming of a quadrangular space on 
the platform between the end of the cutting point and 
the frame of the machine sufficient to hold as much 
grain as will make a bundle or sheaf, before it is raked 
from the machine, as described. 


Seep Pianters.—Myron Ward, of Owego, N. Y.: 
I claim the adjustable slotted share for the purpose of 
romoving obstructions, and at the same time allowing 
the fine earth to pass through the slots, which share 
is made adjustable by means of a thumb serew and 
plate in rear. 

I also claim the short compressing blocks on the 
periphery of the wheel, which compressors crowd the 
earth laterally over the seed, and at the same time in- 
dicate the place of the hill, and by which means the 
grain can be planted in check rows. 


Cuttivators.—R. P. Vanhorn, of Jackson Town., 
O.: I claim the peculiar elongated rhombus-shaped 
wrought-iron frame and arrangement of teeth, the 
front angle bearing a light steel cutter tooth, and the 
rear angle a large shovel tooth, in the manner and for 
the purposes set forth. 
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Strate Farr.—lIt is now quite probable that no State 
Fair will be held in Ohio this year. 
State Board may take action to encourage the county 
fairs. Let the county societies go ahead, and lay them- 
selves out for big shows. We think upon the whole 
it will be quite as profitable ; and if a township, or 
several townships, should organize and get up indus- 
trial exhibitions, so much the better. Bring this mat- 


ter right home to every rural district, and wake up the | 


whole people. It may be that the State Board will 
hold some sort of a re-union in the fall, and make up 
in social and intellectual display, what may be lacking 
in bulls and horses. 


Tue Sprinc is remarkably backward, but the weath- 
er has been dry and pleasant of late, and farmers have 
had a favorable time for getting in their oats, and 
doing up Spring work generally. The ground is still 
dry from the effects of last summer’s drought at the 
depth of one foot, so that it is impossible to use a sub- 
soil plow with much advantage, though we notice that 
farmers generally are running their polished steel 
plows deeper than ever before. 


Owing to the backwardness of the season, fodder | 


has become very scarce throughout the country, and 
we regret to learn that in some of the northern parts 
of the State many cattle and sheep have died from 
disease and lack of food. 


Fruit Prosrects continue very favorable in these 


parts, and the same is true, it is said, around Cincin- | 


nati. The buds are so backward now, that we think 
the chances for a peach crop are exceedingly good, 
though we look for late frosts, owing to the large 
amount of ice in the lakes. 


Musxkincum County is out with about such a pre- 
mium list as suitsus. Over forty (it should have been 
a hundred) copies of the Ohio Cultivator are among 
the prizes offered. We begin to believe in Muskingum 
county again. 

A Morecan Horse 1n Wayne Country.—We learn 


that E. W. Cahill & Co., of Dalton, have purchased | 


a splendid Gifford Morgan, of E. Seely of N.Y. We 
have repeatedly seen this horse, and believe his stock 
has proved first rate. Success to the enterprising 
stock growers of old Wayne. 


Fine Sxeer ror Licxinc.—A few days ago, our 
friend H. 8S. Manon, of Hebron, received a lot of 
choice French sheep by R. D. Jones, from the flock of 
S. W. Jewett, Vt. He hassixteen in all of this class; 
the five just now received are Vt. State Fair premium 
stock, 2 year old ewes, purchased at $150 each, which 
is a great commentary on hard times. But these are 
the finest wooly-heads we have seen this season ; and 
since Mr. Manon has swept the State Fair of many 
fine wool premiums, with Saxons and grades, he 
seems disposed to enter the lists with the French.— 
He is also soon to receive a lot of choice Atwood me- 

> +rinoes from the flock of F. H. Dean, of Cornwall, Vt. 
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U. 8, AG, SOCIETY—WHAT IS THE MATTER? 
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| Mr. Bateham of the Ohio Cultivator, seems to have 
| but little love for the United States Agricultural So- 
ciety, if we may judge from the tone of an article in 
|his last number. Can it be that he has not yet for- 
given the Society for holding its exhibition at Spring- 
field, and overshadowing the Ohio Agricultural Soci- 
jety last season '—Pa. Farm Journal. 


| Remarxs.—We hardly know whether to take the 
| above in jest or earnest ; if the latter, we must say it 
is the richest joke of the season, and shows that the 
| writer has not “been about” much. Where did he 
get that “ overshadowing ” idea? probably from some 
|telegraphic reports for the Associate Press of N. Y., 
‘drawn from the imagination and spleen of an enter- 
|prising young man sent out to the West for that pur- 
| pose, like a sheep in the midst of wolves. 

“ Overshadowing” truly! At the Ohio State Fair 
we had exhibited over 300 cattle, 300 horses, 500 
sheep, 200 hogs, 250 fowls, besides 1,000 entries in 
other departments. While at Springfield there were 

168 single entries of cattle, all told! Wehad at New- 
jark from 50,000 to 75,000 visitors, at Springfield from 
4,000 to 6,000. Such overshadowing is not very bad. 

“Not yet forgiven!” Why bless you, Mr. Farm 

Journal, there was little to call for forgiveness on our 
part, except that the patronizing U. 8. Ag. Society 
left a handful of Springfielders to foot the bills, with 
such meager receipts, while the patronage consisted 
in the cheap operation of allowing Col. Wilder to pre- 
‘side at their banquet, at their expense! That is the 
jtrue English of it. 
By the way, “ Mr. Bateham ” is personally innocent 
of the article in the Cultivator which has called out 
the Farm Journal. The editors of the Cultivator 
never said aught against the Springfield Show, but 
thought it upon the whole a very fine affair. 





BrauMa Pootra vs. SHancuats.—In answer to J. 
T. B., 1 will say I have a Brahma Pootra hen that laid 
|128 eggs by the day she was one year old, and 163 
|eggs in 171 consecutive days. 

| Go away Shanghais and Great Javas ! 
| Fort Ancient, O., April 9, 1855. 


O. H.P. 





NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


| Tar Youtn’s Casket.—An Illustrated Monthly Magazine for the 
Young. ‘The children of to-day are the rulers of to-morrow.— 
Our duty is to train them for their task.’ Published by E. F. Bea- 
dle, Buffalo, N. Y. 24 pages, with a neatcover. 50 cts. a year. 


| 


| This neat and instructive Juvenile periodical is ed- 
\ited by Mrs. H. E. G. Arey, a talented Jady writer, 
| well known a few years agoin Northern Ohio, as Miss 
|Harriet E. Grannis. We are glad to see that some 
fifty copies are taken at the Columbus post office. 


| Tne Famity anv Scuoor Instructor, is a 48 page 
/monthly, just started by the officers and students of 
|Mt. Union, Stark Co., Seminary. Edited by O. N. 
|Hartshorn. $1 25 a year. 


| Practica LANDSCAPE GARDENING, with reference to the Im- 
| provement of Rural Residences, giving the general principles of 
the Art; with full directions for planting Shade Trees, Shrubbery 
and Flowers, and laying out grounds. By G. M. Kern, Cincin- 

nati; Moore, Wilstach, Keys & Co., publishers, 1855. 

This work, which we noticed as forthcoming a 
month or two ago, is now on our table and can be 
found at the bookstores. It is issued in beautiful 
style, and as a whole, we are proud of it as an Ohio 
production. It is a very timely and valuable book, 
and will contribute largely to the dissemination of 
correct taste among those who have the disposition 
and the means to beautify and improve their grounds. 
Although Mr. Kern has been but a few years in this 


j 
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country, he has, in our opinion, better adapted his, versal dependence for uplands. Many of our hil! ( 
work to the wants and circumstances of our people| lands are too compact and clay-bound for red clover i 
than any other writer on this subject. and orchard grass, but where they are sufficiently S 

Annvuat Reports of the Board of Trustees for the| deep and porous, these last are found to be a most 
Benevolent Institutions of Ohio; for which we are in-| Profitable crop for hay, and as they both ripen at the 
debted to Thos. Sparrow, Esq. | same time, are better adapted to each other than tim- 

—_—__+-06--—___ | othy and clover. 

Tuat Mare Svucar from friend Henry Hawkins, of| We have for some time been investigating the prac- 
Clinton Co., is the handsomest article of domestic! tice so common of putting in grass seed with some 
produce we have seen of its kind. We are glad to| other crop. True, we often see good meadows come 
be remembered in such a sweet way by our farmer) of seed sown with oats or wheat, but is not the grass 
friends. | crop of sufficient importance to warrant putting it in 

| ee r as a crop by itself without subjecting it to a season of 
A CHAPTER ON GRASSES. subordinate and overshadowed growth? Farmers 

The suffering and loss of stock during the last se-| Who practice thus subordinating this crop, flatter 
vere winter will incline many farmers to listen to a| themselves that they gain one season in getting their 
few words on the subject of grasses. The lands in | field in sod. We think otherwise; besides, if a field 
this country, and especially the grass lands, are not) is to be kept in grass for some years without manure, 
made to produce one-half of whet they might bear, it should have the whole strength of the previous til- 
and this without “ wearing out” in the least, if prop-| lage to start upon, instead of being forced to take up 
erly cultivated. The great normal evil lying back of| With such elements as other crops had enfeebled or 
all our thriftless farming, is that we take up too much | refused. 
land. Asa consequence it is poorly cultivated, and| In Southern Ohio, where timothy hay is most popu- 
when, as last year, a severe drouth is experienced, in-| ar in market, the best cultivators put in their grass 
stead of getting half or two-thirds of a crop, as we| crop in the same manner they do a wheat crop, and 
might under other circumstances, thousands of acres) When they come to count the profits of their produce 
under this system of tillage fail to produce feed| they do nut need any better argument that they have 
enough to keep a goose or a cosset Jamb. both made money and gained time. Ata discussion 

The West is a great country! and much of our| Of an agricultural club at Lancaster, O., the proposi- 
rich valley and plain land will only ask to be left to! tion of putting in timothy was disposed of by resolv- 
sun and rain to yield its regular annual burdens. But ing “that the best time to sow ‘timothy is when you 
it is not so with all; and especially the older farms; S0W wheat or rye, and it is best to harrow it in with 
begin to ask for repayment on old loans, and since | those grains.” At a discussion held in this city, last 
the loans have brought them no interest for many | Winter, during the annual meeting of the delegates 
years, it is not unreasonable if they should call for| With the State Board of Agriculture, Thomas Reed, 
back pay. Now this call for back pay to the worn| of Wayne Co., said that he preferred a mixture of 
down land, comes often toa man who has made no| timothy and clover; as he raised sheep he sowed it so 
sort of calculation ever to pay either principal or in-| thick that the grass would not be coarse—one peck of 
terest, and he feels like repudiating the demand, and| seed to the acre. His practice was to plow clover 
often virtually does so by turning his exhausted field seed and crop it with grain, then turn it up again and 
“out to grass,” that is, leaving it, like an old horse, to| Sow his grass seeds with a crop of wheat or oats. 
die or live without his sympathy either way, while he, We have seen Mr. Reed’s meadows; he has a noble 
grasps in new acres to be used up by the same un- farm, well tilled, and his fields turn out great crops. 
thrifty treatment. To much land has been the mis-| After the subject of latitude and adaptation of soils, 
fortune of many of our western farmers, who do not, comes the question of particular uses, viz: for what 
seem to think that their deed goes over four inches, kind of stock is the hay or pasture intended. Good 
into the ground. But we cannot here enlarge upon timothy hay is best for horses, while clover, rightly 
this part of our subject, which is in fact the starting cured, and finer succulent grasses are more desirable 
point of all good cultivation. | for cows and young stock. All this is so readily un- 

Next to this is the adaptation of the various grasses, | derstood that we need not enlarge upon it, since we 
in regard to latitude, soil and the particular uses to often hear of sheep farms, dairy farms, stock farms, 
which they are to be applied. Some grasses will &c., which recognize the principle of adaptation of 
flourish within a wider range of latitude than others, which we have been speaking. 
but all have their special region, beyond which it is| There is still a confusion of names of some of the 
hardly profitable to try to force their propagation. leading grasses. In New England, timothy is famil- 
The succulent grasses of the South become tough iarly called herds-grass; at the West and South, red 
and woody at the North, while the best Northern) topis called herds-grass. But these have a distinctive 
grasses outgrow their usefulness when taken to the botanic name, which seems to prevent confusion 
South. It is the veriest lottery of chances to experi-| among scientific men. But we find that even the 
ment in this way, as out of fifty experiments forty-, finalities of botany have not been able thus to dis- 
eight will prove utter failures. The rich Blue-grass tinguish one of our oldest and favorite New England 
pastures of Kentucky cannot be obtained either in grasses fowl meadow. The scientific editor of the 
Tennessee or Ohio, with a few local exceptions. The Country Gentleman gives fowl! (not “ foul”) meadow 
leading cultivated grasses of the North must be! as a synonym of red-top, from which it is quite as 
mainly confined to timothy, red-top and clover, with) distinct in habit, if not in appearance, as from rye 
orchard grass, fowl meadow, and a few other sorts for grass; and if the said editor will take the trouble to 
local purposes. As far north as central Ohio, the, send up to Middlebury, Vt., (only 100 miles from Al- 
blue-grass is often found in luxuriant crops and is bany) next July, and get from a swale upon the farm 
highly esteemed. Beyond this it becomes the com-| of the late Judge Phelps—where our first years were 
5 paratively puny June grass, and wears little of the spent—a bunch of this grass, he will find that fowl 
$ surpassing excellence by which it is distinguished in meadow is not red-top. Mr. Bateham shakes his 

















Kentucky. head, but Mr. Bateham is not a Yankee; and stil! 

Having determined the natural latitude of our culti-| argues botany from the books, as if they were a 
vated grasses, the next question is the adaptation of, finality, while this editor got his botany just as he 
soils. Taking our soils together, timothy is the uni- did the measles—the natural way. 




























CULTURE AND USE OF MILLET. 


Eps. Onto Curtivator :—I wish through the me- 
dium of the Cultivator to enquire about the millet 
crop. I would like particularly to know at what time 
it should be sown, how much seed is required to an 
acre, what lands are adapted to its most perfect growth, 
how much is the product per acre, and for stock feed 
how will it compare with timothy or clover hay! Is 
it good for neat cattle, horses and sheep? 

Respectfully yours, 

Massillon, O., 1855. N. D. Wetmore. 


Answers.—Millet is not much cultivated or known 
in Ohio, but is well adapted to our climate, and to the 
soil where not too clayey, and would often prove of | 
much value for increasing the supply of hay ona farm | 
where there is a scarcity of grass land, or where early | 
drought cuts short the hay crop, as it can be sown as | 
late as the 10th of June, and a good crop be secured, | 
if the season is not too dry. We presume that the | 
for sowing. (See the advertisement of H. C. White, | 
Buffalo, N. Y.) The usual price at the seed stores is 
$1 50 to $2 per bushel. _The following extracts from 
letters in a late number of the Country Gentleman af- 
ford answers to most of our correspondent’s inquiries. 
—Eds. O. Cult. 

Schoolcraft, Mich., 1855. 

I am happy to give you all the information I can in 
relation to the millet crop. It has, indeed, been a fa- 
vorite crop with me, for the last five or six years.— 
This year I have less of it than usual, and am ver 
sorry for it. There is no kind of hay that my stock, 
of all kinds, prefer to millet, and if the land is rich, 
and it is well put in, and good seed, it produces well. 
I have had as much as four tons to the acre. After 
it is taken off in the fall, the land is in good order for 
wheat, by being once well plowed, not yielding quite 
so heavy a crop as a summer fallow, but quite good. 


for oats or corn—harrow once—then after oats are 
sowed, corn planted, and other work done up, say from 
the Ist to the 10th of June, plow the ground again, 


harrow well again, and it should be rolled, in order to 
make a smooth surface for mowing. Itcomes up slow 
and fine, but grows very rapidly in hot weather, say 
July and August. It is fit to cut in September, when 
the (earliest) seed is out of the milk, or pretty solid. 
Some folks cradle and bind it in sheaves, but I prefer 
to mow it, and put it in cock green; let it cure in 
cock ; it may want airing, but put it in cock again to 
undergo the curing process. If it should rain and get 
wet, open the cocks till dry, and put it up again. 
A. Y. Moore. 





Lasalle, Mich., Feb. 1, 1855. 
As a green crop for soiling, millet is scarcely equal 
to corn ; but still it is good. 

For hay (cut when seed is half ripened,) it is supe- 
rior to any crop I have ever tried. May be made, on 
rich land, to yield from 4 to 6 tons per acre—excel- 
lent, when well cured, for horses ; they are particu- 
larly fond of it. Cattle prefer it to best timothy or 
clover. It should be carefully cured, being, from the 
extreme succulence of the stalk, very liable to mould 
in the mow. It should be cocked as soon as fairly 
wilted, (to prevent waste,) and allowed ‘to stand at 
least four days ; then open it a few hours to the sun, 
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seed can be found in different parts of Ohio in time | 


I plow early in the spring, at the time that I plow | 


harrow well, and sow about 12 quarts seed per acre ; | 
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grows toorank and coarse. I have not tried it on 
poor land, or even light land, but am told it does well 
on such soils. I should prefer a good corn stubble, 
potato, or other well tilled land. 

The millet shelled from a crop cut for hay, is not fit 
for seed—a portion of your field should be fully ripened 
for this purpose. I can furnisu all the seed you want. 
1 introduced this crop here. I am greatly pleased 
with it. If cut for hay, the mowing machine does it 
finely—for seed, use the cradle. 

I have been feeding my entire stock on this kind of 
hay for the last fortnight, and all seem satisfied, even 
the calves. L. M. Bartvett. 


GRINDING CORN AND COB FOR STOCK. 


Messrs. Epirors:—I take great pleasure in com- 
municating to you the result of my experience in feed- 
ing stock. Until last fall, I had always fed corn in 
the usual way—in the shuck and out of it, with the 
stalks, &c. But being at our State Fair, last fall, I 
witnessed the operation of the “ Little Giant Corn 
| and Cob Mill,” made by Scott & Hedges of Cincin- 
‘nati, and at once determined to have one. I got it 
, home about Christmas, and have since fed all my stock 
| with corn and cob meal,—horses, horned cattle, sheep 
| and hogs ; and am well satisfied that it has saved me 
at least one-third of the corn usually fed, and at the 

same time my stock have all done much better. I 
fed in stall, one yoke of 6 year old oxen, from Ist of 
January, when they weighed 2,991 Ibs., until 22d 
| March, when they weighed 3,540. I fed them just 
one bushel of the meal per day, with but a very small 
/handful of hay. Another yoke of 8 years old, very 
| thin, I commenced feeding 10th of January, weighing 
| 3,200 lbs., fed them 14 bushels per day, and on 22d 
| March weighed them, found their weight 3,670. I fed 
|the meal dry in each case. This meal feed has not 
| caused any of my stock to scour. 
| Mr. John Haning, of Chauncey, in this county, uses 
the milk of 20 cows for clearing his salt, at the Chaun- 
cey salt works, and was feeding in the common way, 
dry corn in the ear, but got me to grind corn for him, 
which meal he scalded, and fed his cows not over half 
the quantity he gave in the ear, and in about one week 
he obtained double the quantity of milk. The roads 
became very bad, and prevented his coming for about 
one week, when his cows immediately fell back again 
as before, but by renewing again were immediately 
brought back. 

I would not be without one of these mills, even were 
I only feeding 300 bushels annually. I have done a 
good business in grinding hominy for myself and 
neighbors. I wet my corn with cold water for only 
about five minutes, and set the mill quite open, and 
then grind it through at the rate of 20 bushels per 
hour ; then let it dry a short time, when by the use of 
a coarse seive and fanning mill, I can get as good 
hominy as I ever used. CasreR KEEFER. 

Athens Co., O., April 4, 1855. 


THE CITY OF COLUMBUS. 

Columbus has been less bragged of, than almost 
any town of its size in the West. This, however, 
rather proves want of skill in that way, than want of 
merit ; for Columbus is a large, handsome, and flour- 
ishing place. It is situated on the banks of the Sci- 


oto, which is practically an innavigable stream ; but 
furnishes the largest amount of rich bottom land, in 





before drawing. The tirst sweat is thus disposed of, 
and there is but little danger of injury from rain, when | 
put up green, as it packs closely. 

The quantity of seed I think should be about 12 
quarts to the acre. The richer the soil, the more seed 
when grown for hay. If sown thin on such land, it; 
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proportion, to be found anywhere. The Scioto Valley 
forms a striking and important feature in the State of 
It comprises fourteen counties, and 6,500 
square miles of surface. From all the upper part of 
the Scioto, the great central plain of the west spreads 
out in every direction from the Alleghanies to the 
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Mississippi. In fact, the Scioto runs in a groove| 
through this plain, and does not, till near the Ohio, 
form a valley proper. 

In this wide and rich plain of the Scioto, and nearly 
central to it, stands the city of Columbus, the metrop- | 
olis of Ohio. It was only laid out in 1812, when the} 
Legislature determined to remove the seat of govern-| 
ment to the centre of the State. The progress of its | 
growth has been thus : 


In 1820, - - - 1,400 

In 1830, - - - 2,437— 71 per cent. 
In 1840, - - - 6,048—150 “« « 
In 1850, - - - 17,100—180 “ « 


In 1854, - - - 22,000 — 


At this rate Columbus will probably contain 35,000 
inhabitants in 1860, and be the largest seat of gov- 
ernment, not on tide water, in the United States. 

The causes of its growth are various. The first 
among these is the erection and maintenance of im- 
mense public institutions, such as the Lunatic Asylum, 
the Blind Asylum, the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, the 
Penitentiary, and the Starling Medical College. On 
these millions of dollars have been expended, anu 
great sums are laid out each year. At least 1,000 
persons are in these institutions alone. In addition 
to these, are large manufactories and extensive mer- 
cantile establishments. 

The public buildings at Columbus surpass anything 
we have seen elsewhere, except in Washington City. 
The Capitol is an immense and beautiful building. It 
is built of Ohio marble, which is a light, gray lime- 
stone, at once durable and handsome. It is the largest 
building of the kind in the country, except the Capitol 
at Washington. The following comparison of dimen- 


sions of some of the State Capitols, will give an idea 
of its size : 


The Capitol at Columbus, Ohio, is 304 by 180 feet, 
and covers an area of - - 55,936 feet. 


The Capitol at Washington - ° 61,693 « 
és 6s of Tennessee - - 32,400 “ 
“ & “ Indiana - - 14,400 « 
& “ “ Vermont - - 12,200 * 


These are the largest, but it will be seen the Capi- 
tol of Ohio [nearly] doubles that of Tennessee, the 
largest of the others. 

The Lunatic Asyluin is a noble end beautiful build- 
ing, the main front being 376 feet by 46 feet in depth. 

The wings are 218 feet in depth ; the whole thus 
constituting a hollow square 376 feet in front, and 
218 at the ends; or, in all 812 feet front, on three 
sides. It contains 440 rooms, and covers an acre of 
ground. 

The Ohio Penitentiary is also built of solid stone, 
with iron doors, and usually contains 500 prisoners. 

The institution for the Deaf and Dumb contains 
129 pupils, and that for the Blind, 68. 

Columbus is one of the Railroad Centers of the 
State. The following roads terminate here and con- 
nect with each other, viz : 

The Little Miami & Xenia—119 miles in length, | 
and 4} hours from Cincinnati. 

Cleveland & Columbus—135 miles from Cleveland, 
and 5 hours. 

Central Ohio—140 miles, and 6 hours from Wheel- 
ing. 

Columbus, Piqua & Indiana—102 miles to Union, 
on the Indiana line, connecting with Indianapolis. 

Columbus & Springfield—via London on the Xenia 
Railroad, 43 miles. 

From Columbus, every part of the country may be 
reached.—Railroad Record. 


—— a oo 





The discontented man finds no easy chair. 
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THE LOGAN GRAZIER. 


At dawn to where the herbage grows, 
Up yonder hill the grazier goes. 
Obedient to his every word, 

Before him stalk the lowing herd. 
Reluctant in the misty morn, 

With stamping foot and tossing horn, 
With lengthened low and angry moan, 
Go black and dappled, red and roan. 
Through drain and hollow, up the hill 
They pass, obedient to his will. 


The slender ox and mighty bull— 

The grazier thinks them beautiful. 

You see less beauty in the herd 

Than in yon orange-tinted bird ; 

You fix your better pleased gaze 

On yon broad sweep of emerald maize, 
Yon maples on the hill-side high, 

Or on yon field of waving rye. 

More pleased with maize, or rye, or trees— 
The grazier’s sight is not on these. 

He sees a netted purse of gold, 

In every bellowing three-year-old. 

He sees new comforts round his home, 
When buyers down from Tazewell come. 


He sees his cabin nigh the creek, 

Its mud-daubed chimney changed to brick, 
Its rude logs hid by clap-boards sawed, 
Split shingles on its roof so broad ; 

New puncheons on the worn-out floor, 
A picket ferce before the door, 

And cups of tin and plates of delf, 

And pewter spoons adorn the shelf. 
Close where the rifle hangs on hooks, 
On cupboard top are rows of books— 
The Pilgrim of the dreaming John, 

And Weem’s life of Marion ; 

The well-thumbed speeches of Calhoun, 
The pictured life of Daniel Boone ; 
D’Aubigne’s story told so well, 

How Luther fought and Cranmer fell. 
To please his wife a yellow gown, 

And beads to deck his daughters brown. 
A jack-knife for his youngest son, 

A rifle for his eldest one. 

All these to him the cattle low, 

As up the hill they slowly go. 


He fears no ravage of disease, 

’Mong brutes so strong and fat as these. 
There’s salt enough for them in store, 
Brought from Kanawha’s muddy shore. 
The herbage on the hill is good, 

The fern is thick within the wood, 
There’s tender grass in yonder drain, 
And pea-vine on the summit plain. 

High thought of gain that moment thrills 
The grazier of the Logan hills. 

He envies not the hero bold, 

He cares not who may office hold. 

The statesman’s pride, the stout man’s limb, 
The lover’s hopes are naught to him. 

His mind three things alone receives— 
His wife, his children, and his beeves. 

So these may flourish and be fair, 

All else around is smoke and air. 


Oh, Logan grazier, stout and strong, 
Despising fraud, defying wrong, 

Brave as thine ancestors who bore 

The scars of combat, long and sore, 

And fearless met in battle shock, 

The wild and painted Shawanock ; 

True as the rifle in thy hand, 

And generous as thy fertile land— 

Full oft I've eaten by thy side 

Thy cakes of corn and venison fried : 

Oft in thy cabin as thy guest 

Have stretched my wearied limbs to rest. 
I love to note thy honest brow, 

Staunch friend and true companion thou ; 
And know no maniier form is seen 

Than dwells within thy coat of jean ; 
Truth fills those eyes so keenly set 
Beneath thy fox-skin cap, and yet 

I would not that thy lot were mine, 

I would not that my lot were thine. 
Guard thou thy beeves and count thy gold, 
Be glad when those great herds are sold. 


For me, by midnight lamp, I pore 
My manuscript in silence o’er. 

Each to the path that suits his feet ; 
Each toil, for time is moving fleet, 
And soon in woollen shroud arrayed, 
Both in our narrow coffins laid, 

It matters not if cattle fair, 

Or making songs has been our care. ») 
The poet’s and the grazier’s form 

Shall feed alike the greedy worm; 

Shall pass the poet’s glowing words, 
Shall pass the grazier’s lowing herds ; 
And from men’s memory fade away 
Both grazier’s shout and poet’s lay. 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM. 





To Reapers AND CORRESPONDENTS.—T hese beauti- 


sake the pen for the garden. 
be cleaned, the bushes and vines pruned, the ground 
loosened and enriched, seeds sown, &c., &c.; yet with 
all this we hope none will forget the Cultivator, for 
we are desirous of hearing from you frequently thro’ 
the Spring and Summer. Inform us of any success- 
ful experiments of yours, whether in the house or gar- 
den ; give us any fresh and practical thoughts and 
suggestions that occur to you, or any recipes that may 
be useful to others, and which we have not published. 
Upon you will depend much of the interest of our De- 
partment. 


A Worp To Farners.—Do not overtask the boys, 
even though the Spring work may be urgent. Better 
hire a little more help, and let the boys have more 
time to play. “ All work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy,” you remember. It is better for their health 


with work. Indeed ali, and especially women, should 
beware of having their system enfeebled by over work 
in the Spring, or a sickly Summer may pay the for- 
feit. 

<0e- 


LETTER FROM MRS. CUTLER. 
An IntTEeREstTiInc HovseHotp CEREMONY. 


Home Cottage, March 21. 

Dear Mrs. Batrenam :—A few evenings since, 
had the pleasure of witnessing one of the most beau- 
tifully appropriate ceremonies that has ever come 
within my sphere of observation ; andas there is deep 
significance in the fact that similar scenes are rare, I 
am sure my friends will pardon the personal notice I 
presume to give. 

I was spending a few days in Chicago, and the 
evening before I returned, I accepted an invitation to 
attend the stated meeting of the sewing society con- 
nected with the Church now under the pastoral charge 
of the Rev. Mr. Perkins, at the house of the Rev. E. 
Goodman, formerly of Cincinnati. 

After all the guests had assembled, Mr. Goodman 
stated that in accordance with a notice given the pre- 
ceding Sabbath, he should now call upon his friend 
and brother, Rev. Mr. Perkins, to aid in an appropri- 
ate dedication of this, a newly erected house, that it 
might ever be consecrated to the service of our Hea- 
venly Father, by becoming a home of purity, peace 
and love, from which unceasing gratitude should ascend 
to God the beneficent Father, who in his abounding 
mercy had seen fit to institute the family relation, and 
had inspired the architect and the artist to construct 
and embellish the sacred spot where the most intimate 


exist. 

A short but appropriate prayer was offered by Mr. 
Perkins, a hymn was sung by one of the guests, and 
then followed one of the most beautiful dissertations 


as its cenire. 
The speaker remarked that the advancement of a 
nation in those arts that seem to belong to a Chris- 





its public institutions. There, the refinement of the 
tastes, the cultivation of the faculties, found ample 


scope for development ; there, too, was the centre of | 


all the most sacred emotions. Men, moving to and 
fro without any heart centre, were in danger of be- 
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{coming mere human petrefactions. But erect a home, 
| place in that home the genial, loving woman, the wife 


|of the affections, the mother of his children, and the 


| piness of which our nature was susceptible. 


} 


and better for their temper and spirits, to mingle play | 


and holy of all human relations might appropriately | 


upon the institution of the family relations, and home | 


tianized state .f society, was more clearly evinced by | 
the character and condition of its homes, than by all | 


/and even its graspings for the world were rendered 
ful Spring days are enough to tempt any one to for-| 


The door-yards are to! 


callous heart became soft. It was flesh once more, 


sacred by the appropriation of all to the happiness of 
others. 

Here was the spot of all others, where we learned 
to find our highest good in the good of others, where 
the sternest self-denial ministered to the purest hap- 


But the history which the dumb walls of any home 
might, could they speak, unfold! Who but the re- 
cording angel}, or the spirit of Infinite Love, could be- 
hold unmoved the secrets of sin, of pain and anguish ; 
the struggle of the spirit in its aspirations for light, 
contending too often vainly with the powers of dark- 
ness. Who would, when he erected a house, predict 
the events that would transpire even for a single year. 
But, feeling a dependence upon God, how appropriate 
to dedicate it to His service, and implore His protec- 
tion against the rage of the elements and the aggres- 
sions of the lawless. 
The remarks of the speaker were too suggestive to 
allow the fancy to slumber, and we found ourself in 
danger of thinking and dreaming rather than lis- 
| tening. 
Were every home consecrated to God, how soon | 
would the kingdoms of the earth be the kingdoms of | 
our Lord and his Christ, and the tabernacle of God 
would indeed be with men. Thank God that the in- 
|stinct which leads to the establishment of home, to 
the setting of the solitary in families, is, and has been 
| from the beginning of time, so nearly universal. No 
‘scheme, however plausible, that looks to the renova- 
tion of the world through any social order, no matter 
however perfect in its mechanism, can ever take the 
| place of the family institution, with its sacred guaran- 
ities of love. It is only as we make home better, that 
the world truly advances. 
When the thick darkness fell over all the glory of 
Egypt, when all their mighty pyramids were shrouded 
in night, when the mysteries of their kingly priesthood 
| were veiled in an impenetrable gloom, then there was 

light in all the dwellings of the Children of Israel.— 
|A nation of political bondslaves, still the fire of love 
| burned on all the altars of home. Pharaoh,stern and 
junyielding, disregarding the central relations of life, 

had ordered the slaughter of the first born, violating 
|in the most inhuman manner the holiest ties of na- 
ture. But the fire burning on an eternal altar, could 
‘not thus be extinguished. Moses, the living monu- 
|ment of a love stronger than the most servile fear, be- 
|came the inspired instrument through which this fla- 
grant transgression was rebuked ; and the darkness 
that fell at his bidding, was only a type,a prophecy of 
what was to be for coming ages the condition of a na- 
|tion that had become regardless of nature’s sacred re- 
| lations. 

God is unchangable. Who can look upon a nation, 
at the present, despoiled of its right to all the sacred 
joys of home, without trembling for the oppressor !— 
| If Egypt sinned, and for that sin became enshrouded 
iin night, long, rayless, hopeless, what must be the 
punishment of a nation profossing light and love, yet 








breaking the commandments of God, and teaching 
| others to do the same t What darkness will descend 
into the bosom of our homes, if we refuse to obey na- 
ture’s holiest injunctions. 
“Know ye the land where such deeds are done, 

In the broad light of the blessed sun ; 

Where the spoiler bursts with savage hand, 

The holy links of the household band, 

And the ties of natural love are cast 

With a daring hand to the idle blast?” 


H. M. T. C. 
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LETTER FROM MRS. GAGE. 


Hovusenotp Hints anp Recires. 


Dear Gints:—I see a variety of recipes for bread- 
making, in the Cultivator, and though | boast of no 
superior skill in that line of business, I confess to a| 
partiality to my own bread—most housekeepers, [| 
think, are prone to that weakness. Habits are stub- 
born things, and what we are accustomed to, we learn 
to love. 

I was once much annoyed at a boarding house, by | 
being obliged to eat light rolls, almost raw. They) 
were baked, (or rather unbaked,) at every mea]. [ 
ventured the suggestion one morning very cautiously, 
—“Your biscuits are very light: if they had only 
been baked a few minutes longer, they would have 
been very nice, indeed.” “I wouldn’t give a cent for 
them, baked as dry asa stick. [ can’t bear them,” 
was the reply. At another place, the dough was al- 
ways permitted to sour, so as to receive saleratus, as 
it was insisted the bread was a great deal better. 
A third thought that bread “light as a huff,” wasn’t 
fit to eat; she wanted “something besides a sponge, 
when she ate bread,” and the bread upon her table 
bore ample testimony to her taste. 

SupsriTuTe ror Hors.—Some time last fall, I got 
out of good hops. A woman living with me sugges- 
ted that peach tree leaves were as good for bread as 
hops. [As published vol. x, p. 301 of the Cult. ] 

The experiment was tried at once and proved so 
satisfactory that a quantity of peach leaves were gath- 
ered and dried for winter. A quantity of dry yeast 
was made in the same method as hop yeast is usually 
made, only substituting peach leaves for hops, which 
we have used for five months, (making new as often 
as required,) and I have never had better or lighter 
bread. A very small handfull of leaves suffices for a 
gallon of yeast. I do not recommend, but suggest it 
as an excellent substitute for hops and it is seemingly 
very healthy bread. 

Pursuit or Cake unpER Dirricuttirs.—I used to 
hear a story, when a little girl, of the Minister’s wife 
who made pound cake without butter, eggs or sugar, | 
by substituting butter-milk, stewed pumpkins and mo- 
lasses. But that was nothing to the shifts and turns 
we poor city folks have had to make this scarce win- 
ter ; with eggs forty certs a dozen, and butter—eata- 
ble butter—50 cents a pound, half eatable, thirty-five 
cents, and un-eatable, (except in boarding-houses,) 
twenty-five cents. We have made cream of tartar 
and soda, or yeast-powders, milk, lard and sugar do. 
some magical work, for when beef steaks of first qual- 
ity are fifteen cents a pound, potatoes two dollars and 
a half a bushel, and sugar only four cents and a half 
a pound, we make it serve a good purpose for food. 

But we can’t give recipes. They are our own pa- 
tents. We did our own experimenting and so must 
others. We have come then, decidedly to the conclu- 
sion, that “ some things can be done as well as others,” | 
and if we did not make pound cake without eggs and | 
butter, we made cake by the pound that was palatable | 
and healthy. 

ALL anouT Butter-—Let me entreat the Ohio| 
girls to take more pains with their butter. Only think | 
of whole barrels, standing by, growing “worse and| 
worse,” unsaleable at any price, while good butter! 
commands thirty-five to forty, and sometimes fifty 
cents a pound, and seldom found at that. Give ita 
few more turns, twists and squeezes, in the butter-| 
bowl—a few more pats ere you bid it good by, just for| 
love’s sake; and if your unappreciative merchants! 
won’t give you the price of your labor, or if they re-| 
fuse to give you more for good butter than bad, thus) 
oppressing you and the community at large, call an| 
indignation meeting—‘a butter maker’s convention,” | 
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| wife. 


\gunces of madder in another. 


| faster if kept moderately warm. 
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in every county—raise an excitement, make speech- 
es, write essays, pass resolutions, and get up a reform 
on the whole subject. All the world eats butter, and 
almost every farmer’s wile makes butter, and it is 
quite time that such an important branch of business 
was more judiciously carried on. 

Now, girls, it is in your sphere, get up an establish- 
ment of your own, gather in all the fresh butter around 
you, work it over—pack it right, and then take charge 
of it yourselves, bring it around to St. Louis, and I 
can assure you our grocery-men, Messrs. Jones, Smith 
& White, will appreciate it. Just get a pretty trav- 
eling dress, put on your gloves, buy Harper, or some- 
thing else to read aboard the cars, and tell folks you 
are anxious to see the West; and if you don’t make 
a fortune you will pay expenses, learn how to carry on 
a business transaction, see the finest country in the 
world, and all without having papa say, “you are only 
a bill of expense,” or husband talk of supporting a 
If you don’t do something, I shall buy a cow 
and make my own butter. Aunt Fanny. 

St. Louis, March 19. 


SEE 6-00 


To Renew an Ixpico Dyz.—After much use, an 
indigo dye sometimes becomes to appearance dead, 
and will color only a dull, dingy blue. This may be 
effectually remedied in the following simple way :— 
Take a quart of house ashes, spread them upon a thin 
cloth over a suitable vessel, and pour the dye upon it, 
and allow it to drain through the ashes. Wring it all 
out, no matter if the finer particles of ashes pass with 
it enough to form a sediment at the bottom, it will 
soon disappear. The impurity of the dye will remain 
in the ashes. Slice up a large onion, end throw it in. 
After a few days no trace of it will be left. Put ina 
suitable quantity of indigo in a close bag, and a few 
J You will then have as 
bright lively color as you may desire. It will color 
C. R. Corsy. 


To WASH BLACK PRINTS AND GINGHAMS.—Pour boil- 
ing water over the articles to be washed, let stand 
until cool, then rinse in nearly boiling water. Prints 
or ginghams washed after this manner, will retain 
their color as bright as if they were just from the 
store. 


To RESTORE cotor IN Prints.—A little alum dis- 
solved in the rinse water will restore green or black. 
A little vinegar added to the rinse water will restore 
red. Anniz, of Perry Co. 

-—2ec 

Bean Sovr.—To provide an excellent dinner— 
healthful, palatable and nutritious—take a pint of 
beans, with one gallon of water, and the beef bones 
we are accustomed to throw into the street. Boil all 


| together, (adding a few potatoes if convenient,) until 


the beans become soft—add salt and pepper to suit the 
taste, and dinner is ready. Such a dinner costs next 
to nothing ; and will rest easier upon the stomach 
than venison steaks, quail or partridge, washed down 
with champagne. 

A piece of fat beef thrown into the pot, will give a 
pretty good flavor to soup, porridge, or such a dish as 
Ihave named. But if you want the genuine flavor, 
use bones—such bones as are usually thrown away.— 
There is a flavor obtained from the bones which is not 
obtained from the fat, which is not given from solid 
meat.— Ex, 


Bap Lvcx.—I never knew an early rising, hard 
working, prudent man, careful of his earnings and 
strictly honest. who complained of bad luck. A guod 
character, good habits, and good industry are impreg- 
nable to the assaults of all the ill luck that fools ever 
dreamed of.—Henry Ward Beecher. 




























J AND CORN PLANTER.—DANA’S PATENT. 
The attention of the farming community is invited to one 
of the most valuable agricultural implements, (see cut in reading 











columns,) that has ever been invented for accelerating and cheap- 
ening the process of 
LANTING CORN 

and other seeds. It is a cheap, portable article, which a person 
may take in his hand, and by simply thrusting the pointed end in 
the ground, plant his seed with entire accuracy, and at a rate lim- 
ited only by the gait « of the opera A man can plant his corn as 
fast as he can walk, and do it better and with more accuracy than 
it can be done by the old method. There is no complication about 
the machine. Ev nan can at once understand the philosophy of 
its operation, while the certainty and accuracy with which it per- 


forms its work, is thoroughly admirable. It only needs to be seen 
and examined to secure the favor of the farmer. It is the inven- 
tion of a practical farmer. 

It is now offered to the farmers of Ohio, as a farming implement 
of great practical value, second to no other, it is believed, recently | 
made in agricultural machines. 

The above machine has been awarded premiums by several Ag- 
ricultural Societies, State and County. Attention is invited to the 
following, among the numerous certificates that have been given, 
fully endorsing its merits : } 


From N. B. Baker, present Governor of New Hampshire, and Presi- | 

dent of the State Agricultural Society. 

Concorp, N. H., Jan. 10, 1855. 

This certifies that the Corn Planter invented by C harles H. Dana, 
of Lebanon, known as Dana’s Corn Planter, was exhibited at the 
N.H. State Fair at Manchester, in 1853, and received the highest 
award for that class of implements. It was also exhibited at the 
Fair of 1854 at Keene, with an improvement, and was awarded the 
first premium offered by the Society. I have seen this Planter in 
use on various kinds of soil, and can recommend it as the best and | 
cheapest implement of the kind within my nn | 
.B. Baker. | 


From Asahel Smith, President of the Conn. River Bie Agricultu- 
ral Society. 
Hanover, N. H., Jan. 5, 1855. 
Mr. C. H. Dana :—Dear Sir.—Your favor of the 3d is received. 
I am happy to assure the public that at the last annual meeting of 
the Connecticut River Valley Agricultural Society, the hand ‘‘Corn 
Planter,” patented by you, September 5, 1854, was presented for a 
premium in connection with one or two others, one, I believe, 
called the “ Wakefield Planter,” and that after a full and careful 
examination and trial of the machines by the committee having the 
matter in charge, a premium was unanimously awarded to your 
Planter, as not only superior in their estimation to any presented 
for their official examination, but also to any other machine of the | 
kind ever brought in the country to their knowledge, for executing 
with accuracy and dispatch the work of corn-planting. I regard it 
as a most important agricultural implement, and am happy to hear 
that it is being so unanimously adopted by our farmers. 
Very respectfully yours, 
ASAHEL SMITH. 


From the Officers of the Morrow County Agricultural Society, Ohio. 
March 12, 1855. 

This is to certify that we have examined Charles H. Dana’s Pat- 

ent Corn Planter—have seen it operate—and believe that corn can 

be planted with it, faster, more accurately and with much less ex- 

pense than in any other way we know of. We take pleasure in 

recommending it to the farming community concen believing it 


to be a valuable farming implement. . CuNARD, 
Pres't. pre. Co. Ag. Society. 
C. RussELL, 


Treasurer of said Society. 
March 12, 1855. 
This certifies that 1 have examined Charles H. Dana’s Patent 
Corn Planter—have seen it operate—and think that corn can be 
planted with it with accuracy and despatch. I take pleasure in re- 
commending it to the farming community generally. 
Jos. MosugER, 
Sec’y Morrow Co. Ag. Socicty. 
Applications for town or county rights to this Planter, may be 
made to GEORGE S. TOWLE, at Marion, Marion Co., O., who is 
General Agent for the sale of rights in the State,and who will give 
all information we = reference to where the machines may be 
procured, price, &c., 
_ Columbus, April is, 655- 1t* 


NHOICE ANNUAL FL OWER SEEDS —OUR 


_/ stock of Flower Seeds is now quite complete, comprising 
choice varieties of French, German, English, and American Flower 
Seeds, put up in small packets for retailing. 

To insure their general cultivation we will for every fifty cents 
received in cash or postage stamps, prepaid, send four packets of 
choice Flower Seeds, free of postage, and a year’s volume of that 
beautiful juvenile monthly, the YOUTH’S CASKET, and an addi- 
tional packet of Seeds for every additional postage stamp received, 
or 25 varieties for $1. 

Address all orders to the Buffalo Seed and Agricultural Ware- 
house, 196 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. C. WHITE. 

April 15-1tt 


\ ILLET SEED.—FORTY BUSHELS PRIME 
i Millet Seed, which will be sold at TWO DOLLARS per bush- 
el. Orders by mail promptly filled. Money ee 4 enelosed may 
be sent at my risk. H. C. WHITE, 


Buffalo Seed and Ag. Warehouse, 196 Main St., Buffalo. 
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ULTURAL WORKS, ON 
4 Ilamilton, Liberty, and Union Streets ; oe and Seed 
Store, removed to No. 52 State Street, Albany, N. 
The Proprietors of the above named ecteblichnnent being the sole 
Owners and manufacturers of 
EMERY’s I 





VoL. 


LBANY AGRIC 


-ATENT HURSE POWER, &C., 


rties for their manufacture 





> All arrangements with other p 
ha aving expir red, 4], have formed a new copartnrership, under the 
firm naime of E MER\ BROTHERS, and will continue the manu- 
facture of Agricultural Implements and Machinery, as heretofore, 
at the old stands of Emery & Co. By this arrangement the united 
efforts and interest of the Brothers, long known to the public, are 
secured, and no exertions will be spared to meet the wishes of 
those dealing in and using the class of implements they manufac- 
ture—their leading branch being the manufacture of the justly cel- 
ebrated Emery’s Patent Changeable Geered Railroad Horse Powers, 
with the machines to be propelled by it, as Threshing Machines, 
Saw Mills, and Machinery generally. 

These Powers having been submitted repeatedly to the most se- 
vere tests and trials to determine their relative merit and utility 
with those of every known manufacturer, have without exception 
been awarded the highest prizes for superiority—among which 
were the following: 

N. Y. State Ag. Society, 1854, 1853, 1852, 1851, 1850. 

Ohio State Board of Ag., 1854, 1853, 1852, 1851. 

Michigan State Ag. Society, 1853, 1852, 1851. 

Indiana State Ag. Society, 1853. 

Illinois State Ag. Society, 1853. 

Pennsylvania State Ag. Society. 

Maryland State Ag. Socie ty, 1853. 

Missouri State Ag. Society, 1853 

American Institute, 1852, 1851. 

New York Crystal Palace, 1853 

Canada Provincial Society, 1852, 1851. 

Connecticut State Ag. Fair, 1854. 


WARRANTY, CAPACITY, ECONOMY, &c. 

The Two Horse Power and Thresher, is capable, with three or 
four men, of threshing from 175 to 225 bushels of wheat or rye, and 
the One Horse Power from 75 to 125 bushels of wheat or rye ; or 
both kinds of powers, &c., are capable of threshing double that 
amount of oats, barley or buckwheat, per day, of ordinary fair yield. 
If the crops be extraordinarily heavy or light, greater or less re- 
sults will follow. 

These Powers, Threshers, &c., are warranted to be of the best 
materials and workmanship, and to operate as represented by this 
Circular, to the satisfaction of the purchasers, together with a full 
right of using them in any territory of the United States, subject to 
be returned within three months, and home transportation and full 
purchase money refunded if not found acceptable to purchasers. 

The public may rest assured the reputation heretofore earned for 
our manufactures, shall be fully sustained, by using none but the 
best material and workmanship; and by a strict attention to busi- 
ness, they hope to merit and enjoy a continuance of the patronage 
— so liberally bestowed, which we respectfully solicit. 

.B. All articles bear the name of ‘‘ Emery” in raised letters 
a3 the cast iron parts, and however much others may resemble 
them, none are genuine without this mark. 

Full descriptive illustrated price Catalogs sent gratis on appli- 
cation. MERY BROTHERS. 
Albany, N. Y., March 15, 1855. map 15-3tt 


“For Truth and Right, - Suffering Man.” 


UST PUBLISH ED!—AMERICAN AGITA- 
e@F TORS AND REFORMERS! by D. W. Bartlett. 400 pp. 12mo., 
Six fine Steel Portraits. Price $1 25. 

Agitation and Reform are the watchwords of the age. This work 
contains concise sketches of the lives and writings of the leading 
Reformers of this country, who have devoted the strong energies 
of their vigorous minds to the advocacy of Truth and Right. 


1853. 





Ready in April. 


OUR WORLD, OR THE SLAVEHOLDER’S DAUGHTER. 
In one large 12mo. volume, over 600 pp. beautifully illustrated, 





muslin. Price $1 25. 
In Press. 
* Still pouring on unwilling ears, 
That truth Oppression only fears.” 
MY BONDAGE AND MY FREEDOM. 

By Frep. DouGLass—12 mo., 400 pp. 
rn Are emer te 
EM nicin bis sn aisneeaaasoune 04s dpadanncen Life as a Freeman. 
Part Ill 


seh cBES oO eh Cies vasetR EU ME Select Speeches. 
(# Single copies — “94 mail, postage L on receipt of price. 
MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN 
Publishers, Auburn and Buffalo, N. , 
And after May Ist, No. 25 Park Row, New York. 








April 15-2tt 
23,000 Horse Owners! . 
\ JITHIN THE LAST THREE YEARS, HAVE 
borne testimony to its superiority, by the purchase of 
YOUATT ON THE HORSE, 
His Management, Structure and Diseases, and their Remedies. 


483 pages, 60 illustrations. A complete guide to the Owner, Breed- 
er, Breaker and Buyer of Horses! 


Send us $1 50 by mail, and we will send you one copy of the book, 


postage prepaid. 


MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, 
April 15-2tt 


Publishers, Auburn, N. Y. 
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\ TM. A. GILL’S AGRICULTURAL WARE- 
HOUSE AND SEED STORE, No. 3 Broadway, Exchange 

Buildings, Columbus, Ohio.—Farmers and Gardeners! Your at- 
tention is respectfully invited to one of the best selected stocks of 
Agricul itural and Horticultural Implements in Ohio. Among which 
are Emer ry’schangeable railread horse powers, saw mills and thrash- 
ing machines; Taplin’s horse powers, 2 to 6 horses ; McCormick's 
patent reaper and mower for 1855, New York Reaper, Manny’s 
reaper and mower, Forbush’s do., Ketchum’s mowing machine, 
Seymour’s patent grain drii] and grass seed sower, corn and broom 
corn drills and check row planters, Garrett & Cottman’s celebrated 
premium sod and black muck steel plows; harrows, Geddes’ fold- 
ing harrows, steel teeth, reversable and expanding do. ; plain and 
reversable steel teeth expanding cultivators, iron and steel teeth 
corn flukes, garden seed drills and seed sowers ; “Little Giant corn 
and cob mill,” vegetable cutter to prepare feed for sheep and other 
stock, power and hand corn shellers, fanning mills and seed sepa- 
rators, hay, straw and corn-foddercutters, in great variety ; ‘‘Ketch- 
am’s patent do.,” the best thing out for general purposes ; field roll- 
ers, cast iron, in 6 sections, 30 inches diameter, ga:den rollers in 
2 15 inch sections, 3 and 4 prong root pullers, clover harvesters and 
hullers, revolving horse rakes, cast steel and iron garden rakes of 
every size, hay rakes, graincradiles, briar,!awn and mowing seythes 
and snaths, of superior quality; sickles and grass hooks; C. S. 
brush, bramble and bill hooks, long and short handled ; corn cutters 
and hay knives ; grain, coffee, spice and paint mills ; thermometer 
churns, (the best churn in use); cedar, barrel, tub and cylinder 
churns ; straight painted do., 4 sizes ; butter stamps, moulds, prints, 
ladles, spades, &c.; cedar and oak well and horse buckets; painted 
tubs, buckets and keelers ; flour pails; nest boxes; wooden bowls ; 

washboards; grain measurers, &c.; brooms of all kinds; willow and 
oak baskets, all kinds; willow wagons and cabs; cider mills; ox 
yokes and balls; bull rings; sheep shears: Wheelbarrows; posthole 
augers, spades, spoons, and (iron end) rammers ; picks, mattocks 
and grubbing hoes; field, garden, scuffle and mortar hoes; C. 8S. hay 
and straw forks, 4, 6 and 8 tine; C. S. manure forks; spading forks 
and hoe-rakes; garden reels and lines, garden enginesand syringes, 
“Douglas’s” patent revolving stand, single and double action lifting 
and forcing pumps, hydraulic rams, cast-iron and wooden well- 
curbs; reels, spouts, pump-chains and tubing; wood and hand saws, 
axes and hatchets of every description, iron wedges and mauls, ap- 
ple parers, mince and sausage meat cutters and stuffers, wrenches 
and wagon jacks, pruning saws and chisels, pruning, grafting and 
budding knives; bough and twig cutters, vine scissors, flower gath- 
erers, hedge and border knives and shears, floral rakes, folding lad- 
ders, transplanting and weeding trowels, strawberry and weeding 
forks, log, trace, breast and halter chains; Belmont nails, brads and 
spikes, a good assortment by the keg or pound; Hall & Dodd's pat- 
ent concrete, fire-proof safes, a good assortment; field, garden and 
flower seeds, a fine assortment of each; fertilizers, guano, poud- 
rette, and bone dust. 

All the above, and many other articles too numerous to mention, 
for sale by Ww A. GILL, 

April 15. No. 3 Exchange, Broad st. 











{OR SALE.—A FEW BRAHMA, SHANGHAT, 

Spanish, Colored Dorking, Game and Seabright Bantam Ress, 
fresh and pure. 

Also, a few very fine pairs of Brahmas. 


W. S. LUNT, 
April 15- itt 


Findlay, Chie. 


UFFALO “AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
and SEED STORE, No. 196 Main St., Buffalo. H.C. WHITE, 
Wholesale and Retail Dealer in Farming Implements, Field and 
Garden Seeds, Trees, Plants and Shrubs. Also, agent for Boston 
Belting Co.’s Rubber Belting, Hose, &c. 
April | 15-3mt 





UPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, GUANO, BONE 
kJ) Dust and Plaster, for sale at the Buffalo Seed and Agricultural 
Warehouse, 196 Main St., Buffalo. H. C. WHITE. 

April | 15. 2tt 





ROOM CORN SEED. —PRIME BROOM C ORN 
Seed will be sold at one dollar fifty — per bushel. Address 
H. WHITE, 

April 15-4tat 196 Main, St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
JAVA FOWLS.—TO SAVE ANY FARTHER 
inquiry for the Java fowls, as the demand has been very great, 
I will say, I have disposed of all the pairs that Icanspare. But I 
can supply any demand for Eggs of the pure blooded Java, at $5 per 
dozen. All orders promptly attended to and sent gratis. Address 


RAKE, 
April 15-1¢° Lebanon, 0. 





ATENT PORTABLE SPRING BEDSTEADS. 


, —These very popular, because neat, durable and cheap Beds, 
cool and delightful, a luxury becoming a necessity, are offered to 
farmers, done up and delivered on board the cars, at the lowest 
cash prices, viz. : 
Common Cottage. 


ABET Gabe de sen hin otuatdapewe $16 
“ with ornamental foot board. stan: ae 

High Post “ 3 veneelee We 
“ « ornamental foot ae ene ronen sieht’ OO 


Beds 5 ft. wide, $1 extra. 
* 5 ft. 6in. wide, $2 extra. 
Mahogany and Rosewood Beds at from ¢35 to $100 
Freight to Columbus, Cincinnati, Sandusky, and similar distances, 
from 30 to 40 cents. Orders, with cash, will receive immediate at- 
tention. J.R. & H. R. DODGE, 
March 15. Spriogfield, O. 
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prAaku LANDS FOR 8 ‘ALE.—THE ILLINOIS 


Central Railroa td Company is now prepared to sell over two 
millions of acres of Prairie Farm Lands, in tracts of 40 acres or up- 
ward, on long credits and at low rates of interest ! 

They wer nted by the Government, to encourage the build- 
ing of this Railroad, which runs from the extreme North to the ex- 
treme South of the State of Illinois. The Road passes, from end to 
end, through the richest and most fertile Prairies of the State, dot- 
ted here and there with magnificent Oak Groves. The recent open- 
ing of nearly six hundred miles of the Company’s Railroad, throws 
open their lands for cultivation, they being seattered for several 
miles in width, on each side of the Road, throughout its entire 
length. 

The soil is a dark, rich mold, from one to five feet in depth, is 
gently rolling, and pec culi arly fitted for grazing cattle and sheep, or 
the cultivation of wheat, Indian corn, ete. 

The economy in cultivating and the productiveness of Illinois 
lands are well known. Trees are not required to be cut down, 
stumps grubbed, or stone picked off, as is generally the case in the 
cultivation of new land in the older States. The first crop of In- 
dian corn, planted on the newly-broken sod, usually repays the cost 
of plowing and sometimes that of fencing. Wheat sown on the 
newly-turned sod is sure to yield very large profits. One man with 
a plow and two yoke of oxen will break one anda half to two acres 
per day. Contracts can be made for breaking, ready for corn or 
wheat, at_ $2 to $2,50 per acre. By judicious management, farms 
may be broken and fenced the first and under a high state of culti- 
vation the second year. 

Corn, grain, cattle, &c., will be forwarded at reasonable rates to 
Chicago, for the Eastern market, and to Cairo for the Southern.— 
The larger yield on the cheap lands of Illinois over the high-priced 
lands in the Eastern and Middie States, is known to be much more 
than sufficient to pay the difference of transportation to the Eastern 
market. The rapid increase and growth of flourishing towns and 
villages along the line afiord a substantial and growing home de- 
mand for farm produce. 

Bituminous coal is mined at several points along the Road, and 
is a cheap and desirable fuel. 

PRicE anD Terms OF Payment.—The price will vary from $5 to 
$25, according to location, quality, etc. Contracts for deeds may 
be made during the year 1855, stipulating the purchase money to 
be paid in five annual installments. The first to become due in two 
years from the date of contract, and the others annually thereafter. 


INTEREST WILL BE CHARGED AT ONLY TWO PER CENT. 
PER ANNUM. 












As a security for the performance of the contract, the first two 
years’ interest must be paid in advance, and it must be understood 
that from one-tenth to one-fourth of the landpurchased shall year- 
ly be brought under cultivation. Longer credits, at six per cent. 
per annum, may be negotiated by special application. Twenty per 
cent. from the credit price will be deducted for cash. The Compa- 
ny’s construction bonds will be received as cash. 

Contracts have been made with responsible parties to keep on 
hand ready-framed Farm Dwellings, which can be set up in a few 
days. They will be 12 feet by 20 feet, divided into one Living and 
three Bed Rooms, and will cost complete—set up on ground chosen 
any where along the Road, $150 in eash, exclusive of transporta- 
tion. Larger buildings may be contracted for at proportionate rates. 
The Company wil! forward all the materials for such buildings over 
their Road promptly, charging for the cheapest class at the rate of 
11 cents for every mile transported 

Special arrangements with dealers have been made to supply 
those purchasing the Company’s lands with fencing materials, ag- 
ricultural tools, and an outfit of provisions in any quantity, at the 
lowest wholesale prices. 

It is believed that the price, long credit, and low rate of interest, 
charged for these lands, will enable a man with a few hundred dol- 
lars in cash and ordinary industry, to make himself independent be- 
fore all the purchase money becomes due. In the meantime, the 
rapid settlement of the country will probably have increased their 
value four or five fold. When required, an experienced person will 
accompany applicants, to give information and aid in selecting lands. 

Circulars, containing numerous instances of successful farming, 
signed by respectable and well-known farmers living in the neigh- 
borhood of the Railroad lands, throughout the State—also the cost 
of fencing, price of cattle, expense of harvesting, threshing, etc., 
by contract—or any other information—will be cheerfully given, on 
application, either personally or by letter, in English, French, or 
German. Addressed to CHARLES M. DUPUY, Jr., 

Sec’y, Land Office — Cc entral R. R. Co., Chicago, Nl. 
J. A. GRISWOLD 
Feb. 15- Stat Pre sident of the ‘Hlinois Central R. R. Co. 


(CUMBERLAND MOUNTAIN !—A FINE FARM 


FOR SALE.—A beautiful tract of land, situated in White 

Co., Tennessee, on the head waters of the Caney Fork River, con- 
taining about Fifteen Hundred Acres, including about 250 acres of 
NATURAL MEADOW. Fifty acres cleared and under good fence, 
comfortable dwelling with five rooms, good out-houses, &c. Fine 
young orchard of choice grafted summer and winter apples, in full 
bearing order, cherries, peaches, &c. Several springs of Freestone 

and C halybeate water, and nev er- failing stream running through 
the tract. This Farm adjoins the owner's homestead, on the Nash- 
ville and Knoxville Turnpike. Title indisputable. the farm having 
been in uninterrupted possession for the last twenty years War- 
rantee deedgiven. The attention of farmers of Ohio, or elsewhere, 
about visiting this ‘‘ Garden spot of the United States,” as this re- 
gion has been called, is direc ted to this beautiful place, which will 
be sold very low, if applied for soon. 

For particulars, terms, &c., address J. W. DODGE, St. Louis, 
Mo., or WM. H. DODGE, Claysville, White Co., Tenn. 

Feb. 1-3t* 
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A. GILL, Broad st., Columbus, Ohio. 
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VNOPARTNERSHIP.—C. M. SAXTON, NO. 152 
/ FULTON STREET, has this day associated with himself, as 
copartner in the Publishing Business, AUGUSTUS 0. MOORE. 


Cheap Cross-cut Saw Mill 113 The business will hereafter be conducted under the firm of 
beap LToss-cUul sé a stake Biber = : New York, Feb. 21, 1855. {ap15t] C.M. SAXTON & CO. 
Plan of a Pennsylvania Farm Barn, (Illustrated).............. 114 | -— = ‘ . 
Right Feed for Working Teams ; Rice Corn................... M15] | TEW BOOKS.—C. M. SAXTON & CO., AGRI- 


Short-horn Bull Schenandoah, (Illustrated) ; Shade Trees for 
Towns and Strees ; eet, eee 


Bots in Horses ; Dana's Hand Corn Planter, (Illustrated) ; Fine 


4% CULTURAL BOOK SELLERS, No. 152 Fulton street, New 
York, have in press: 


I. THE PRACTICAL LAND DRAINER. 


Horse in Michigan..... ves seteeseeeeeeene 17| Being a Treatise on Draining Land, in which the most approved 
Breeding Dairy Stock ; Doctoring Cattle and Horses .......... 118 | systems of Drainage are explained, and their differences and com- 
List of New Patents 119 parative merits discussed ; with full Directions for the Cutting and 

Js i BUOIUS . wc cece ee seer ccersvenssee. sesecesses 


Editorial Items—State Fair—The Spring—Fruit Prospects— 
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Making of Drainage, with remarks upon the various materials of 
which they may be composed. With many illustrations. By B. 
Munn, Landscape Gardener. Price 50 cents. 


4 ‘ : II. THE PRACTICAL FRUIT, FLOWER, AND KITCHEN GAR- 
A Chapter on Grasses Japs in dsoeuva beh aberenansees shane c 121 DEWER’S CALENDAR 
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THE MARKETS. 

Onto CuLtivator OrFicE, April 13, 1855. 
The leading articles of farm produce have continued to advance 
until they seem to be above the means of ordinary buyers. Our 
Cincinnati quotations for flour, &c., are beyond all precedent in the 
history of the State. Still, folks must eat, and we can only hope 


that their money will not entirely give out until these starving 
times are over. 


New York, April 12.—Flour $10@10 50. Wheat $250. Corn 
$106. Clover Seed $575. Oats 70c. Pork, Mess, $15. Butter, 
Ohio, 12@1l7c. Cheese 10@12c. 


CrncinnaTI, April 12.—Flour $10@10 25. Wheat $185. Corn 
70c. Oats 50c. Hogs $4 25. Beeves, good, $9@10, net. Cheese 
10@12c. Butter, good roll, 20@25c. Eggs 11@12c. Clover Seed 
$575. Timothy $3. 

HorsE Market.—There has been a very active demand for all 
kind of work Horses during the past week, and a large number sold 
at an average price of $90 to $125. The arrivals have been princi- 
pally from the interior of this State. 

The shipments for the week have been for Mr. Raybourn, the 
lightning rod man ; 25 head to Carlisle, Ohio; Mr. Chas. Frost 45 
head, intended for the outfit of Van Amburgh & Co.’s Menagerie.— 
Mr. John Dowdle, the extensive Mexican trader, is in the city, with 
a number of pairs of fine Horses,and a few pairs of the largest 
Mules we have ever seen. They were raised in Bourbon Co., Ky. 
Mr. Dowdle leaves in a few days, via New Orleans, with his fine 
stock, intended for use in the city of Mexico. 

The total number of sales on 5th street for the week, have been 
288 head, and the highest price paid $160,and lowest $4.—Cin. 
Com. 


PirtTsBuRG@, April 12.—Wool has improved, and buyers pay 24@26 


for common grades, and 40@45 for prime. The bulk of last year’s 
clip is now coming forward. 








TPHE TOLEDO NURSERY ASSOCIATION IS 
on hand this Spring, with a choice collection of 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES AND VINES. 
The ornamental stock will be found very complete and desirable. 
Roses of every class, and nearly all the desirable varieties, mostly 
on their own roots. 
Choice Deciduous and Evergreen Trees and Shrubs, embracing Bal- 
sam Firs, Spruce, Arbor Vitz, the various Spireas Climbers, &c. 
Dahl.as, Verbenas, Petunias, and all the choice bedding-out and 


greenhouse plants, of the newest and best sorts, in their proper | - 


season. 
Osage Orange plants in large quantity and at low rates. 
Osier Willow cuttings of the best sorts. 
Pie Plant and Asparagus. 


We can supply fine plants in quantity. 


son's Farmer’s Encyclopedia.” With Notes and Additions, by R. 
G. Pardee, Author of ‘‘ Manualof the Strawberry Culture.” With 
illustrations. Price $1 25. 


III. DOWNING’S LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 

C. M. Saxton & Co., No. 152 Fulton street, have in press a new 

and elegant edition of a Treatise on the Theory and Practice of 
LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 

Adapted to North America, with a view to the improvement of 
Country Residences, comprising Historical Notices and General 
Principles of the Art. Directions for laying out grounds and ar- 
ranging plantations, the description and cultivation of hardy trees, 
decoration accompaniments to the house and ground, the formation 
of pieces of artificial water, flower gardens, &c., with Remarks on 
| Rural Architecture, by A. J. Downing. Price $3 50. 





Just Published. 
YOUATT AND MARTIN ON THE HOG. 

A Treatise on the Breeds, Management, and Medical Treatment 
of Swine, with directions for Salting Pork, and Curing Bacon and 
Hams. By William Youatt, R. S. Illustrated with engravings 
drawn from life. Edited by Ambrose Stevens. Price 75 cts. 


PARDEE ON STRAWBERRY CULTURE. 

A Complete Manual fer the Cultivation of the Strawberry ; with 
a description of the best varieties. 

Also, Notices of the Raspberry, Blackberry, Currant, Gooseberry, 
and Grape ; with a description of the best varieties. ‘‘ Every pro- 
cess here recommended has been proved, the plans of others tried, 
and the result is here given.” With a valuable Appendix, contain- 
ing the observations and experience of some of the most successful 
cultivators of these fruits in our country. Price, 50 cents. 
ELLIOTT’S AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER’S GUIDE IN OR- 

CHARD AND GARDEN. 

Being a Compend of the History, Modes of Propagation, Culture, 
&c., of Fruit Trees and Shrubs, with descriptions of nearly all the 
varieties of Fruits cultivated in this country ; and Notes of their 
adaptation to localities, soils, and a complete list of Fruits worthy 
| of cultivation. By F. R. Elliott, Pomologist. Price, $1 25. 
| The above books will be sent, postage paid, to any part of the 
Union. 

April 15-2tt 

FIRST RATE JACK FOR SALE.—HE IS 
| first rate in every particular that can be required of a Jack, 
and his colts cannot be excelled by any. For terms, apply to Beck 
| & Crane, Bethel, Clermont Co., 0., 30 miles east of Cincinnati, on 
the Ohio turnpike. 

March 1-3t* 


| FRESH GARDEN SEEDS.—JUST RECEIVED 

| at the Agricultural Warehouse, a large lot of choice fresh Gar- 

| den Seed, from Wethersfield, Conneeticut, put up by Comstock, 

| Ferre & Co. 

| Also, 1000 papers of Flower Seeds, among which are many new 

| and beautiful kinds, mostly imported. WM. A. GILL, 

| March 15-lm No. 3 Exchange Building, Broad st. 
ISTORY OF THE HEN FEVER, BY GEO. 

} P. BURNHAM. Twenty Illustrations. An original humor- 


| ous account of the Poultry Mania! By one who has been there! 
(F Price $1,25 in cloth, $1,00 in paper, by mail. Everybody who 
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| 


We publish a full descriptive Catalogue and a wholesale price | Joves to laugh, buys it. Address JAMES FRENCH & CO., Publish 


list for dealers. 
prepay postage. They are gratuitously distributed. 
Orders may be addressed to CHAS. E. PERIGO, Pres’t, 
March 1, 1855-4tt Toledo, O. 


FINE FARMS IN INDIANA. 
WISH TO 


very pleasant and healthy. 


tion, and stirpassed by none in the county. 


Price only $20 per acre 
with easy terms of payment. 


I have also several tracts of 40 and 80 acres each, of first rate 


land, for sale low, Address 


Feb. 15-3i 


GEO. W. BATEHAM, 
Bear Creek P. 0., Jay co., Ta. 


SELL MY HOME FARM, AD-| 


joining the town of West Liberty, Jay county, Indiana. It con- | 
sists of 400 acres of the very best land,—150 acres improved, the | ————— 
balance well timbered, well watered with springs, and the location | 
On the premises are a good large house, 
(of hewed logs,) and a barn, an orchard of 400 trees of the various | ey¢, 
kinds of fruit,—the whole in good repair and high state of cultiva- | ° 


The first requires two stamps, the latter one to | ers, Boston, Mass. 


March 15-4t* 


_| (\HESTER WHITE HOGS.—THE SUBSCRI- 


| \U ber will be prepared, the coming Spring, to fill all orders for 
| the celebrated Chester County Hogs, in their purity, at $20 per 
pair, shipped, at 7 to 9 weeks old. Address THOS. WOOD, 
March 1-3t* Peningtonville P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
INE STOCK FOR SALE.—THOROUGH- 
bred Durham cattle, pure French Sheep, Spanish Sheep, and 
olk Pigs. JOHN 8. GOE, 
Tippecanoe, 44 miles east of Brownsville, Fayette Co., Pa. 
’ March l-ya* 


],RUIT TREES.—A GOOD LOT ON HAND 
and for sale by M. B. BATEH AM. 


— ASS 














